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FOREWORD 



In spring 19 70, Agricultural Journalism 320 
"Advanced Agricultural Writing" was enlivened by 
infusion of new ideas from a top-notch farm magazine 
editor. Lane Palmer, editor-in-chief of the Farm 
Journal gave a series of lectures to this class to 
stimulate student interest in feature writing and 
magazine production. The lectures form a basis for 
this publication. The idea for the lectures and the 
invitation to Palmer came from Professor John Ross, 
then chairman of the department. 

The appropriateness of inviting the editor of the 
nation's leading farm magazine to lecture in an ad- 
vanced agricultural writing class is obvious. An ad- 
ditional motivation for inviting Lane Palmer from 
among the nation *s many excellent farm magslzine editors 
is that he knows the department, having earned his 
M.S. degree in Agricultural Journalism here in 1947. 

We interpret Palmer * s appro^^ch to publishing as 
meaning that the reader is special and deserves 
specialized information. We think you will find in 
this publication considerable insight into publishing 
specialized material for special readers. \ 



Lloyd R. Bostian 

Chairman, Agricultural Journalism 
August 19 71 



CHAPTER I 

THE BUSINESS OF PUBLISHING MAGAZINES 



It's open season again on magazines: "I hear Look 
dropped a couple o£ million last year." "Did you see that 
latest skinny issue o£ Life ?" "Do you think McCalls can 
recover?" "What really went wrong at the Post ?" "Why did 
that young editor o£ Harper ' s resign?" 

The cocktail circuit buzzes with speculation. Has TV 
dealt a death blow to the big general magazines? Have the 
picture magazines worn out their formula? Will magazines 
ever again wield the influence they did during the 40 's and 
50 's? 

Whatever the answers, the questions make it obvious 
that magazines are currently caught in the cross- tides of 
tremendous change. And for a very simple reason: because 
our society itself is undergoing such change. More completely 
perhaps than any other manufactured product , magazines portray 
the people who make and buy them. Weekly, fortnightly, 
monthly--they hold a mirror up to man because they are filled 
with his ideas and his ideals. When ideals clash and change; 
when, as now, ecology challenges economy; when equality and 
justice confront freedom; and when concern for fellow man 
degenerates into war on distant battlefields, societies 
change. And magazines must change with them- -in fact, help 
lead the change--or die. 

Because they are both the cause and victim of change, 
magazines are among the most volatile of businesses. A 
magazine which serves a new area of reader interest can be 
among the most profitable of ventures, while a magazine which 
fails to change with its reader's interests can quickly drown 
in red ink. 

In brief,: magazines today are doing what they've always 
done- -arriving and departing at a pace that frightens readers 
as well as editors. 

Because of its size and because it was once more a rural 
general- interest magazine than a farm magazine. Farm Journal 
has experienced many of the same trends that are buffeting the 
general magazines. We have experienced a heavy loss in the 
volume of our consumer products advertising. We have felt the 
pressure of a rapid climb in the costs of printing and paper. 
The combination of higher costs and the desire of advertisers 
for a more select audience have forced us to arbitrarily 
reduce our circulation, as some of the general magazines have 
done . 
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Publisher to Reader. 

Tbe Fab« Journal offers "no terms to clubs, ejad no pre- 
raluma to tubscribcrs. The price of The FAau Jovum al la 25 
cenu a year. 

There wm bo 25.000 . copies of the firsl number of The 
Fjlrm JoUshxi. printed and mailed to farmers and other 
rur&l residents, within a day's ride f»f Philudelphla. Sub- 
script?^ ns should be mailed direct to thu PublUhcr, or they 
may be handed to PostmAster to fonvard. The Publisher -wLll 
insert advertisements of an unobjectionable character, at 40 
cents a line. No lottery swindles, cheap Jewelry- announce' 
mcnts, quack medical fldvertljjement^. nor Wall irireet .^pccu- 
lator'a cords, can find admittance at any price. 

The postage on The Farm JoOrnal will be paid by the 
Publlaher. 

The Publisher does not intend to occupy much s^ioce with 
pufib of The Fabm Joi^hnal, leaving It for the Intelligence of 
the reader to discern merit, If any exist. 

Enough said ; henA along the 26 cents. 

Go West I 

Yes, go to Kansas. If the prasshoppers do not overran your 
farm, the prairie soil wilt yield a good crop ; then you can 
send It to marVet and" pocket the proceeds. You can get for 
butter— choice. 16 to 18 cents per pound • butter, medium, 12 
to U cents; eggs, per dozen, J8 loM cenls; corn, per bushel, 
25 cents; oats, 17 to 20 cents; wheat, 81.05 to 51.S5: rye, 50 
cents; aweet potatoes. 50 cents ; hay, per ton, $3.60 to ?4.iO; 
chickens, per dozen, 9i to 2.25 ; chickens, dressed, 4 to 5 cents 
per pound", tuiiteys. per pound, 8 to ii% cents per pound; 
cabbage, per head, 10 cents; cljeewj. per pound, 12 to 15 cents ; 
woo<l, per cord, $4 CO to $5. 

Go "Westf yonng man, go Wejit I 
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Strawberries—Esaex Beauty. 

BV WILLIAM PAREY. 

Aa the time approaches for setting out straw berries, it may 
be well to consider what kinds to pUnt In the early stages 
of Btr^wberry culture, when It was difficult to raise enouuh 
to supply the demand, the main question wils What kind will 
yield the most bushel.^, and bear tn\nsportation best to mar- 
ket? quality not claiming much consideration, as any straw- 
berry that looked well, was conslderod go<»d enough to sell. 
Then the general sentiment was in favor of Wilson's Albany, 
which was very pro«lut;jivc, turning red~befDrc it was ripe 
and palatable, could be carried a greater distance to mari^et 
than otJicr more delicious berries, which did not color up 
well until they wcrt' ripe enough to eat without sugar. Sow 
we haye many varieties, large and excelliiut, and if they 



arc not so generally adapted to all soils and climates as the 
Wilson, some of thera can be found to thrive well wherever 
the Wilson does, and are of much better quality; among 
which maybe named: Charles Bownlog, Colonel Cheney. 
Captain Jack, Cumberland, Triumph, Great American, Ju- 
cunda, Kentucky, Monarch of the West. Seth Boyden, Tri- 
omphed'Gand, and others— largCj luscious, and sufficiently 
productive to supply tho demand ; and sometimes, when the 
markets are overstocked with berries, the Wilsoiu are left un- 
sold for tho want of purchasers. 

-^he accompanying engraving la Intended to reprewnt a 
medium-cized berry of a new variety, recently Introduce^, 
called 




Kssax BEAUrV, 

belh>? four and a half inches in circumferr nee. It might be 
called large, compared with tho berries most commonly seen 
in market: yet wt) have measured berries of the same variety 
&lx and a half to seven inches In circumference. It was 
raised from seed by E, W, Durand, who also originated the 
Great American, and is second in size only to thai wonder- 
ful strawberry, single specimens of which have measured 
nine inches in circumference and weighed from to 214 
ounces each. When exhibited at the U. S. Centennial Exhlbi- 
Ubn last summer, the international Judges of the Pomolog- 
ical DepartmenLweieof the opinion that thofiavoroftliD Essex 
Beauty was superior to that of the Great American. Ripening 
earlier than the Great American, and. of superior Uavor, it 
possesses in a high degree two good quallllee, much sought 
after by prorluccta and conaumera. Both varieties are of a 
beautiful, bright, crimson color, excellent qualities, firm 
and very productive, yieldiiig from thirty to one hundred 
berries to a single plum, and frequently more than a quart to 
£thtn. - 

They arc both desirable ta cuUlvftte, and should be grown 
in preference ta the small, sour WilfWjtis, which havo been 
grown In such quantities a^ to overstock our markets. A 
neighbor of ours last year seut to market in one day four 
wag<)n-loads of Wilson J»trawberrie5 (liO crates), which 
acid at 123^ cents per quart. Another person sent to the same 



stall, on the tame day, one load (90 crates) of larg^, sweet 
strawberries, which brought 50 cents per quart, yielding; aa 
much money 03 the foxir wagon-loada of Wilsons, with only 
one -fourth the expense for pl^'cing aad bauUng to mAik.et, 
ClilJiAMmSOH, N. J. 



Sheep on the Foym. 

BY X/.STBURN BKia>xn. 

In successful aheep husbanc^ry at least three conditiona ar« 

eaential 

First. Location and adaptation of the fium for the business. 

Second. Adaptation of the breed to accomplish thu object 
sought— muttou, wool, or both combined 

Third. Care and skill in their management 

Thero are very few farms but what aro well adapted to 
keeping sheep. If tho surface of the ground Is not too wet 
ihecp will do well almost an >-w here. There ore many flirma 
that yrilL^rhaps pay a better return for the investment if 
deytfted to dairying or general agriculDore. It Is upon those 
fanas which are unsuitcd to the purposes of grain raising or 
dairying that 1 would urge tho claims of aheep husbandry, 
Steep hlllaldes, broken and new land, rocky and stony places, 
will often make excellent sheep pastures, and cannot profit* 
ably ho devoted to anything else/ There ia much land of tMt 
kind which Is now producing nothing but brian and weeds, 
which, if stocked with sheep, would contrihuto much to tho 
owner'a Income. The value of ah ep as aids to the fkrmer in 
sutKluIng weeds and briars Is not sufficiently understood Or 
appreciated. But while it Is true that sheep can be kept profit- 
ably upon land that cannot be well he devoted to a&ythlx^i 
else, it la still equally true that upon good land, with care and 
skill in their management, they will pay as well 03 any other 
kind of stock, and with less labor to secure it 

As the principal object sought to be producedjuutton or wool. 
10 should tho farmer be governed accordingly in selecting his 
stock of sheep. Where land la high, and hay and grain bring 
good prices, it will not pay to keep shf'cp for tho purposes of 
wool-growing alore. On such land and In such locationsthe 
value of the carcass must be combined with that of the fleece 
to make the business remunerative. Tho avexsge amount 
received for the wool of a single sheep ranges Arom one to two 
dollars at present prices. On land worth IIOO an acre It will 
not pay to keep sheep for wool-growing when hay la tai) a 
ton, or com 60 centa per busheL The relative gross recelpta 
per aero would stand In something like thia proportion : 

1 acre of land, cutting 2 tons of hay, worth KO. 

1 acre 0 flan d, yielding 50 hush ehf of com, worth $30. 

1 acre of land, pasturing 10 sheep,- yielding wool, worth fOD. 

But if these 10 ewes each produco a lamb worth four or flvo 
dollars, then the gross receipts per aero wlU be swelled above 
that received from cither hay or com. It Is no uncommon 
thing for the farmer to purchase say 20 ewes for 85 apiece, 
making tEOQ for the lot, and before the expiration of ia year to 
sell $25 worth of wool, and lambs amounting to t&O or kl09, 
making ove.- 100 per cent, on tho Investmenl, and bwe tUs 
original stock on hand, worth aa much or more than at (he 
lime of starting. Of course this is not all to be set down as 
profit Neither is tho whole amount received for a crop of 
hay or gralr to be considered aa profit In detiftrmlnlng the 
actual profit on any crop thero are many ttema of debit and 
cred it to be counted before the true result is reached. In ahenp 
huBDAndry tho credits como In und&r the heads of t.ool, 
lambs, mutton, nmnmv, improvement of the Hum, cto., 
while the principal duugea ore forpioTonder opnouiaed uuS 
labor In their care. 
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'01. 1, No. 1 of Farm Journal. Inued in March, 1877. In hi. ttat.mant to tha raadar In the left-hand column, Publlther Atklnwn JThj^a 
/III t>« 26.000 coplw of tha flr« numbw of The Farm Journal printad and mallad to farmer, and other rural raaldent. within a day . ride of 



Some of these trends are associated with the changes in 
reader interests, which I will discuss in subsequent chapters. 
But some are not. So, as a backdrop for our discussions of 
editorial matters , I would like to give you an inside look 
at the business side of publishing and the major trends 
affecting it today. 



Trends in Advertising 

Until the rise of the modern trade book empires, magazines 
were usually started as strictly editorial ventures. A writer 
or an editor would get an idea for a magazine. Knowing the 
interests of some particular part of our population, and believing 
that those interests were not being well served by existing 
publications, he would decide to start a new one. 

Wilmer Atkinson, the founder of Farm Journal , had been a 
newspaper editor in Wilmington, Del., before selling out to go 
to Philadelphia to start Farm Journal . Doubtless he had in 
mind from the first that he would sell advertising space, as he 
had done with his newspaper. But in those days, ads were few, 
small and certainly secondary. Wilmer 's primary intent was to 
appeal strongly enough to the reader that he would pay most of 
the cost. (Subscribers to Readers Digest paid its full cost 
for the first 33 years of its existence before it finally be- 
gan accepting advertising in 1955.) 

In those days, the founding editor supervised the printing, 
solicited and fulfilled the subscriptions, promoted the magazine 
and sold advertising, and edited it. But as his magazine grew-- 
either before he retired or after- -each of his functions was 
gradually assigned to separate departments. From then on, the 
success of the publishing house like that of any other business, 
depended upon the careful coordination of the various parts--a 
delicate balancing between the interests of the readers as an 
audience and their interests as a market . 

Perhaps I can illustrate the interaction of the various 
departments, while at the same time outlining the major trends 
in publishing, as we have experienced the.m at Farm Journal . ' 

A Market as Well as an Audience : The casual observer of 
large general magazines over the past 10 years couldn't help 
but be confused. One day he reads how Life and the Saturday 
Evening Post are locked in a circulation race. A year or so 
later, he reads that the Post has not only dropped out of that 
race but is deliberately cutting back its circulation by two 
or three million. In spite of cries about "broken contracts," 
it refuses to continue delivering copies to subscribers who 
live in the "Nielsen C" areas- -meaning p^ple who live in 
rural areas and small towns, considered to be less affluent 
than the cities and suburbs. Later, when the Post goes under, 
it sells part of its unfullfilled subscriptions to Lif e , which 




THE SOUD PLVTVfOUTH I960 
HAS BEEN TESTT DRrVEN 
THE iSQUIVALENT OF 20 YEARS 
OF ROUGH , use. YOU WOULDN'T 
WANT TO KEEP ANY 
STATION WAGON THAT LOnU. 
BUT THATS NOT TKA POINT. 
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Justbecai]setitec!othesfityotirlH>d^ 
doesflft mean they fit you« 

A mini skirt and u hody shirt may fit Uke a dmam, 
butluok like a nightmun*. Because somehow iff* just not you. ' 

But then who siiys you should have U) look like you. , 
come out of a cop>iPR machine? ' ' , 

Vk: Uiink vou should yourstif,- hccauao that n^ver ' V . ' 
i?(>fesoutofstyle. And the best way todo that, is witha - ■ 
' Simplifity pattern. . ' ■ " ."■ 

At Sinipllyity we ore iilwnys right in stt^p with the hitc^i ' 
fushiuna; but We Iwjve it up to \'ou to make them "you." 

. You're theont wbo^ooftcriuy with plaid.i,orprinL<,., 
or fur. or tJiis. or that. Not us. i ; " ' 

We'r e the auiliorily on bringiot; tho faf.hiim!* to your f^? 
"^'"^ Yt)U*ix' the authority on making therriyoura 
, And if you don't want lo hiisa any chahcesj 
r4>r being yourself, don't miss our . ■ 
MfWf Simplicity Fashion Nt'\\-s every month, j 
Its pot the latest (a-shions;!!! 
photii^raphttl in aJor. And it's fn>v. 

St) pick up your copy iw s^xin as you can.: 
andgct .startt-don aSimphcity pattern, 
y: , And il^en you'll hiive wonHihinR that fits' 
■ .\^ur personality as weirds yoyr body; 




The maoaitino enjoyed a period of very rapid orowth ^ . 

im mediately after World War M, One redson was the pent-up 
demand for consumer good* like these. Farm Journal had one 

of the largest circulations avsMftble to consumer advertisers. , . ' 

The best things in life are re^ 

, Because ycu no longur have to dissolve the yeast, 
worry about water {emperatur« or heat the bowl. 

Now,vo'.i just "jlend F(G*sc;",mann'& Ye«t vflth 
your other dry ingreditnts, mix— and bake one of the 
best things in lifp. A light, tasty cake. The real (hing- 
For 70 real thing recipes, i.jcludifTg the Babki 
below, send 25c for "Fleischmann's New Treasury of 
Yeast Baking", Box 46E. Mf, Vernon. N.Y. 10559. 



The real things in life just QjJn't be beaten. After 
all, what could be better than the real cakes you bake 
■front scratch? Nothing. 

But it does take longer at a time wtien life's a lot 
more hurried than it used to be. 

That's why Fleischmann's aeveloped the new 
Rapidmix method. It makes baking the real thing 
quicker and easier than ever before. 
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is now in a circulation race with Look, Now, a few years 
later, Look, too, is in financial troubles and is trimming 
back its circulation. 

Our experiences at Farm Journal should help explain 
these gyrations. Back in 19 52, when I joined the magazine, 
our circulation of 2,8 million ranked us among the 10 largest 
magazines in the country. Paper rationing during the war 
years had tended to freeze magazine growth so that our relatively t:.' 
large circulation, along with the relative affluence of farmers 
at that time, made us a highly attractive medium for consumer 
advertising, \ Check back to our issues of that period, and you 
will likely be surprised by the volume and variety of consumer 
advertising- -Elgin watches , Diamond walnuts, Oldsmobiles, 
laundry detergents and refrigerators- -to name a few. 

So long as our consumer business remained strong, we were 
under pressure to maintain as large a circulation as possible. 
Any magazine which hoped to get on "the list" for consumer 
advertising had to remain above a certain minimum in circulation. 
If you didn't have "tonnage," they wouldn't bother with you. 
Our acquisition of Country Gentleman and its large circulation 
in 19S5 pushed our "delivered copies to 3,8 million for several 
months while we weeded out the duplication. 

This boost in size kept us on the lists for a few more 
years, but by then, another threat was looming: television. 
Viewing audiences of 20 million, 40 million or more made even 
the largest magazines look relatively small. And those 
magazines near the bottom of the lists i» including Farm Journal , 
began to fall off. It was only then- -toward the end of the 
50s--that our salesmen demonstrated that they could compete in 
the sale of farm advertising. Until then, they had concentrated 
on the consumer business where the commissions were largest. 
Our ratio of farm-to-consumer advertising, which had been as 
high as 75-25 in favor of consumer, now moved toward 50-50. 



Advertising Pressures on Editors : To professional 
journalists, as well as to journalism students, the Charbydis 
of the magazine business is the seductive call of the ad- 
vertiser, with pressures from your own advertising salesmen 
to do an article on some advertiser's pet theme, or worse, 
the editors' own desires- -subconscious if not conscious- -to 
avoid offending some sensitive account. 

Conversely, in my own magazine experience, I hiave 
learned that the magazine writer has fully as much reason to 
fear the Scylla's rock of editorial bias against certain 
advertisers, if not advertising in generalT I have seen 
articles, which could have helped make millions in extra 
profits for our readers, ignored by our editors just because 
to have written them might have helped make money for some 
advertiser. I can recall instances , such as an article on 
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the fertilizer, o£ pastures, where advertising pressures 
undoubtedly caused us to print something which we would not 
have printed, otherwise. But I can recall an equal number of 
instances where anti-commercial- bias led us to ignore ideas 
jthat would have been reported. For instance, I believe that 
4t!iTne and experience has proved that the^ farm press- - and mos-t • 
college scientists- -were guilty of- bias agaa^nst the A. 0. Smith 
Harvestore system , of making silage. Not until those blue silos 
were dotted across the farm landscape did we take a second 
look and;/se^ the profits, that f armers were finding in them.^ .\ 

To be biased^against advertisers is surely as wrong' as 
to be bia.sed in favor of them. For in a democracy- - and our 
free market system is an economise democracy- - the people (customers) 
are the finaX judges. And any advertiser with long-rang'e plans 
to stay in business is pursuing the interests of his customers ^ 
just as surely as is any editor. The .advertiser Vs common 
mistake is to ignore the fact that his customers have many >other . 
interests. The editor ' s common mistake is to fail to recognise" ' 
advertising as one indication ' of reader interest- -but an interest , 
. which must be kept in perspective with the reader's total 
interesvts. 

r have observed in the magazine business a ' frequent 
parallel in the aims of editors and those of advert isersv^For 
- instance, regional editions were strictly an editorial idea 
when we launched them in 1952. We didn't even offer regional, 
advertising buys the first few years. But when our consumer 
business began to decline, our sales force turned to farm 
advertising, where regional differences in farming patterns 
were increasingly reflected in the products offered for sale. 



Geographic Editions : If you were to chart on a 20-year 
time line the trend since .1952 toward fragmentinjg that singl'e 
national audience into many sub -audiences , you would cons truct 
a relatively straight line. , IVe added the fourth regional^ 
edition in 1955; the fifth in 1958'; our .first gemographic 
edition- - Hog.cast - - in 1959 ; quarterly Hog Extras in 1962; Beef' 
and Dairy Ext^jias- in 1964 ; bi-monthly Extras in 1967 ; eight^ 
Extras per year in 1968; ind then TOP OPerator in late 1969. 

'The impetus for some of these moves was Editorial; for^ 
others it came from our Advertising Department. Where 
Editorial had taker the leadership in starting the first 
regional editions. Advertising was most interested in start- 
ing the fourth arid fifth. In fact. Advertising went on from 
there, breaking the regional editions into smaller packages 
until we reached a peak of 29 geographic advertising areas. \ 
After adding one field editor for the Eastern edition in 1955 \^ 
and another when we divided the Southern edition in 1958, 
Editorial was satisfied. ' 

Actually, some of our readers had begun to complain 
that they weren't interested in more local news. They said 
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.o« and take adv^^te^ Special HAXJ^«.PRICE Offer today! 

Th^e^s nothing fai&cy about thlB offer. It sinsply gives you 'the oppor- 
tunity to renew FAKM JOOBHAL at a 509lf saving; 

/■'^ ■ i '■■V ■ ' . 

As you Imovt the reguletr^jpate is tvo dollars a year. -So, whether you 
pick the 12 Month Offer, thef^^i Month Of fer or the 36 Month Offer ~ you'll be 
renewing FAftM JOURNA]^ at HA^-PRKE! 

, -.-^^ ' ■ *, ' . . 

The only decision involved really Is how much you want to save — and the 
36 MOTTH OFFER 6^es\ou the most --S^fxai three dollars! 

'We've electronically sorted 'thro\igh our list of more than^ milldx^ sub- 
scribers to pick-out your name ... because you will benefit the most-<rom this 
offer ..♦s^ A . . ' 

AND this savins may not be. available 
once your FARM JOURNAL doei^ expire ! 

So, we^re^ making this Half-^Price Offer to you niw while your preset (■ 
subscription fs still going strong ~ to encourage you to renew FARM JOUEi|AL ai; 
the time when yoxir order can be processed most effiw^ntly. You'll be helping 
us save money; and, in return, we're passing' the savj^g^ on^^t^ you. j 

In addition, when^you renew ^now, you'll assure yourself of continuous servibe 
r' at a t^joe when Farm Joumal^s "inside storj"" will be even^orfr valuable to y^o- • 
.for a real understanding of today's important farming developments. 

Vhat^a more, once you have renewed, you can sit baclT, relax and continue 

^ *. * . ' (over please) . 

^ RI C of high sa<lina cotts. It's • ihrM^ fsrm cIreufttlQn mmwq^f who cm "fvwintatn th€ qnjmnntmT and ftUI mvka • profit on tubsertption >^ 

ujwiM^Mjjij 9t. Direct mall off«rt Ilka this ono aro common In tho publliMng buttncMg Uots common (• th« proetlet of Mking the iubKrIbttr to iupply f 
information about hit farming oiyation to «^ If h<^qutltflaaai«iMb«fMi<r> ' V 
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they had always subscribed to Farm Journal to get the 
national picture, and they hoped we wouldn't neglect it. 
So you might say our geographic consciousness reached its 
peak about 1960. We became aware that further regional 
replating must come at the expense o£ depth and quality in 
our national coverage- By then, it was also apparent that 
the geographic approach was more adapted to crops coverage 
than to livestock. For instance, we were loading our 
Eastern edition with dairy articles, but we couldn't get 
enough of them into Wisconsin, which was part of the Central 
Edition and thus pre-empted by corn and hog copy. 



Demographic Editions : It was at that time when we 
began thi.nking demographically- - that is to tailor the magazine 
to the interests of the individual subscriber rather than 
to the average subscriber in a given area. We decided to try 
the demographic approach on a newsletter to hogmen, which we 
launched as Hogcast in 1959. As the name suggests, we 
intended pricej^f orecas ting as its prime, editorial objective. 



By 1962, it was apparent that we could never accumulate 
a very large audience at this relatively high subscription 
rate. Also, by then the first of several new ''vertical books'' 
for hogme^n and beef feeders had appeared. And although the 
large national . advertisers such as Pfizer and American 
Cyanamid were still buying us "heavily, the threat was obvious. 
So we changed the name to Hog Extra and made it an insert of 
8 pages or more to be bound in the center of copies going to 
farmers who "qualified," which I will explain later. We were 
so pleased with the results that two years later, we started 
two more Extras for dairymen and beef feeders. 

The moves came none too soon. By the mid 60s, advertisers 
of livestock products had begun questioning national and even 
geographic buys. Some switched to the Extras almost at once; 
others continued to buy us nationally or geographically to 
the end of the decade. In f act , Successful Farming ' announced 
demographic editions at the same time we did in 19o4. But 
they must have decided that they stood to lose more in geo- 
graphic business than they would gain demographically because 
they did not really promote and sell their livestock editions 
until 1971. Even now, many livestock advertisers continue to 
buy state farm papers, preferring a "local medium" to the 
efficiencies of a vertical buy. 



Why TOP operat or: The decision to publish''' TOP OPerator 
was made by our publisher. I would say that our sales staff 
and our editorial staff were equally skeptical/of this move 
becaus.e .of the threat it posed to Farm Journaj/ . We had seen 
Farm Quarterly and Big Farmer make impressive^ inroads into 
the market with their appeal that the top isi or 20% of the 
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farmers produced 801 or more o£ all farm products. We saw 
TOP OP as one more competitor trying to grab off our market. 
But our publisher insisted that there was a place for both-- 
that Farm Journal was going to have to answer this challenge 
whether or not there was a TOP OP. Further, he felt that we 
could realize certain economies"^/ producing and selling 
TOP OP with essentially the same staff that produces and sells 
Farm Journal . 

In retrospect , it ' s obvious that we editors were allowing 
our fear of the competition to blind us to the editorial need 
for such a magazine. For as soon as the decision was definite 
and we had buckled down to working out an editorial formula, 
the need became obvious. All other. farm magazines, even those 
that referred to themselves as ''management'' magazines, were 
essentially farm production magazines. The bulk of their 
copy, just as with Farm ' Journal , is devoted to helping 
farmers produce more or produce it more efficiently. With 
TOP OP, we decided to concentrate on helping them to sell 
their products at a higher price and to manage their business 
so they could keep more of what they made, either in the form 
of profit or as a new capital investment in their business. 

Our publisher set up a separate sales staff to introduce 
the new magazine. But after about a year, we shifted to selling 
the two magazines with a single staff c In making a sales call, 
each of our salesmen is expected to sell Farm Journal , the 
Extras, TOP OP , Farmail- -even our Farm Journal Research Service- 
according to^the needs and interests of the account. 

Trends in Circulation 

Realizing the stability that consumer advertising added 
to our publishing base, our management had performed a very 
difficult straddling act throughout the 60s. They felt we 
needed to keep our circulation above the 3-million mark to 
remain in the race for consumer advertising. But all the 
while, we were losing consumer advertising to TV and becoming 
increasingly dependent on farm advertisers. And with total 
•number of farms in a steep decline, farm advertisers were 
becoming increasingly critical of *'waste circulation." 

Responding to this pressure, we had begun "qualifying" 
our subscribers in the late 1950s. As their subscriptions 
came up for renewal, we asked them to tell us whether they 
owned, operated, rented, lived on or worked on a farm or did 
business with farmers. If they coul'dn ' t answer yes to at 
least one of these questions, we told them that we could not 
renew their subscriptions. 

Keeping a S-million-name circulation list up to date is a 
mean undertaking. Until we put in our computer center in 1965, 
it was physically impractical to store much more information 
about each subscriber than just his name and address. With the 
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computer, we were able to record the ownership and acreage 
information that we took from the ASCS lists and in addition 
the crop and livestock information we had been gathering 
with our qualification procedure. 

As I've mentioned, the livestock information was 
essential for our Extra: Since our Extras had pre-dated i 
computer fulfillment by a couple of years, we had to start , 
them by sending the Extras to all the farmers in the top 1 
200 dairy counties, the top beef and top hog counties. As 
we've gathered more information since, we've stopped sending 
the Extras to ^non- dairymen in those 200 counties and started 
sending it to the dairymen elsewhere as their subscriptions 
have come up for renewal and qualification. Now we have our 
entire Extra circulation on a demographic basis. 

List-Building : We faced a far more "difficult challenge 
when it came time to start TOP OPerator , because we wanted' 
to limit it to farmers with a gross farm ioRC^:ome of $20,000 
or more. You can well imagine what most/farmers would say if 
you were to ask them how much money they^make. Even worse, 
without records, many of them still don'-i know what they make 
in net income, because it all gets mixed in with capital gains 
and their growth in net worth. 

But in the mid 60s, we had made a move that now proved 
invaluable. The publishers of Better Farming Methods , later 
renamed Big Farmer , were in the process of changing what had 
been a magazine for county agents and vocational agriculture 
teachers into a magazine for high-income farmers. They 
discovered that county offices of the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service (ASCS) were willing to sell the names 
of farmers on their farm program lists. Since every farmer 
was at least a potential participant in farm programs, and since 
acreage quotas were based on their farming history, these lists 
enjoyed legal accuracy* In the parlance of statisticians, 
these county lists, taken as a whole , amounted to "the universe.' 

The only hitch was that these lists had never been 
consolidated into a single list in Washington, or even into 
50 lists in the state capitols. They existed only in the. 
records of the more than 3,000 county courthouses scatte.red 
around the nation. Even at the nominal cost being charged, 
the cost of buying the more than five million names on these 
lists was beyond the reach of most publishers. Better Farming 
Methods had selected the counties with the highest average 
income per farm, as we had done for our livestock Extras-- 
and bought only the lists in those counties. But because 
of their potential value to us. Farm Journal bought the lists 
from all the counties with any significance in agriculture- - 
aboutT7000. 

It was at this point that we converted our circulation 
to computer fulfillment. We could not have assimilated this 
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tremendous amount of information without computers- For where 
we had long settled for just name and address, the ASCS lists 
also indicated ownership status^-whether this particular 
farmer was an owner or renter- - total acreage in this farm and 
its crop acreage. This gave us a basis for adding the specific 
crop and livestock information that we were then gathering direct 
from subscribers. 

We devised a rather intricate, three-part formula for 
estimating gross income for each farm: (1) We multiplied total 
acres by the average income per acre in farms for that county 
from the 1964 Census. This factor was most applicable in the 
range country of the West where total acrc?s tended to be the 
most important of the real assets- (2) We multiplied crop 
acres by the average income per acre for. that county from the 
1964 Census --the most important factor in the cash-crop areas 
of the South and Midwest. (3) From our livestock information 
gathered as we qualified* subscribers , we took the number of 
animals produced on that farm and multiplied it by the average 
income per animal for that county- - again from the Census.. 

Then we added these three factors to get a single estimate 
of gross farm income for that particular farm. We spot-checked 
these estimates with local farm leaders or with individual 
farmers themselves via WATS- line interviews until we were 
satisfied that we had a dependable formula. And that is how we 
got our circulation list for TOP OP. 



Subscriptions Versus Controlled Circulation : The big 
trend in trade-book publishing these days is toward controlled 
circulation. That is, the publisher decides who will get the 
magazine and sends it to them free , in contrast with the 
subscription magazine where the readers decide who will get 
the magazine by sending in their orders. There are advantages 
with both methods. The publisher of a controlled-circulation 
ihagazine can usually claim a more selective audience--an 
audience that is. strictly limited to the kind of readers (buyers) 
that his advertisers presumably want. The publisher of a 
subscription magazine can usually claim an audience with higher 
readership7 -proven so , presumably , by the readers' willingness 
to send money to keep the magazine coming. 

Naturally, there are economic differences for the publisher 
It is a rare trade magazine these days which , can make money on 
subscriptions. With the abundance of literature being dis- 
tributed free by suppliers, by state government agencies. 
Federal agencies, universities, foundations and semi-public 
research organizations--not to mention the increase in business 
reporting in newspapers, and newsmagazines- -many readers simply 
aren ' t willing to pay anything for trade magazines. So a 
publisher often ends up with a net loss on his subscription 
sales. It costs him more to solicit and collect from the 
desired readers than they are willing to pay. But he may be 
more than compensated for this loss by the preferential rate he 
gets on mailing costs. Controlled-circulation magazines must 
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Farm Journal is Number One in the country 

cause we're continually seeking newer and Better 
ways of serving you. And we're striving for the day 
when the Farm Journal you receive is custom-made 
for your particular operation! That's right— every 
subscriber may someday receive a different maga- 
zine. And that day may not be as far off as you think. 

The key to this customized service is the farm/ranch 
Information you give each time you renew. The more 
complete the picture you give— the more valuable 
and helpful we can make your copies. 

, Special Extra Sections— Now we publish specialized 
livestock supplements. Each separate report on 
hogs, beef, and dairy is bound right into the middle 
of Farm Journal eight times a year! 

For example, should you have a substantiai interest 
in hogs alone and not tell us— you woufd miss out on 
eight Hog Extra reports per year— each report 
adding as many as 40 pages to an issue! And with 
eight reports a year, that's 320 pages of Market 
Outlook . . . Price Forecasts . . . Management Tech- 
niques * . . Animal Health Practices . . . and much 
more. Yet, you'd miss those money-making pages 
Q '5lmply because we didn't know you had hogs. 
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or a bettier value. To be eligible for the savings you 
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Savings Certificate your farm or ranch interest and 
what livestock and/or crops you raise. Check all 
boxes that apply to you. 

Help us make sure you do receive the Edition of 
Farm Journal that serves your particular needs 
best. And at the same time, enjoy a 50% savings on 
your renewal. 

Added Savings For You I As a Subscriber you always 
enjoy a Special Discount Price on other Farm Journal 
services. So, watch each issue for money-saving 
offers on these coming items: Patchwork Book, Busy 
Woman's Cookbook, Cookie Cookbook, Letters From 
Farm Women, plus many other new services de- 
signed especially for those whose roots ^re in the 
country. ' 
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be mailed Fourth Class--at a much higher rate of postage than 
for subscription magazines, which qualify for Second Class. 
This advantage will now disappear because the reorganized 
Postal Service plans to increase rates on Second Class over 
the next five years, until they are carrying their full share 
of the costs* 

Because we wanted the saving in postal costs and because 
we felt that TOP OP readers could be enticed to pay, we launched 
it on a paid-circulation basis. It was desireable to arrange a 
common expiration date for readers who were to receive both 
magazines so we could solicit them for both at the same time* 
In many instances, where readers had. paid ahead several years 
for Farm Journal , we were able to do this by getting them to 
agree to have us shorten th^ir term on Farm Journal and apply 
< the amount beyond that against their TOP OP subscription. 

Subscription Sales : ' The conduct of a modern subscription 
operation is an art m itself. The old stereotype is of an 
itinerant salesman accepting live chickens, animal pelts or old 
car batteries in exchange for farm magazine subscriptions. Or, 
more recently, of the young "college student'' knocking on doors 
and explaining that he needs your subscription to help him win 
a contest and eara his way through college. Few magazines today 
sell at a price that can pay the cost of direct, door-to-door 
solicitation., l^e still have a few ''field crews" selling Farm 
Journal , but we use them largely in spot situations where we need 
subscriptions to maintain "our guarantee." By guarantee we mean 
the number of subscribers which we promise our advertisers we 
will deliver in each state or region each month. The more general 
subscription efforts often have uneven results- -that is, you may 
pull more response than you currently need in some areas and less 
than you've promised in others. Direct selling comes to the 
rescue in these latter instances. 

The most common and inexpensive method of soliciting sub- 
scriptions is through the magazine itself . Open up your current 
issue of Time , and a renewal card will probably fall out. For a 
magazine with a high rate of turn-over, the broadcast renewal • 
card may be. the most economical way of reaching those whose 
sub^^criptions are up. -.-And k few readers, even though they are 
already paid ahead, are thereby fooled into thinking that their - 
subscription is about to expire so they return their card with 
money. 

At Farm Journal , we bind such a card in the magazine once ' 
a year. ^ It faces an ad which headlines "Special Offer," and 
indeed it is special because it offers the magazine for this 
limited period at half price. That's the maximum discount 
permitted by the Audit Bureau of Circulation. You may wonder 
how we can afford to sell at half price, even for this limited 
period. The reason is that this solicitation costs us less at 
half-price rate than most of these other solicitation methods 
- at the full rate : 
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1. Solicitation notices mailed broadcast in separate 
envelopes to a list of prospective subscribers that you get from 
other sources • When your circulation is as large as ours , this 
method is not productive because the solicitation goes to too 
many readers already receiving the magazine. But response was 
very high after we acquired the ASCS list, passed it agMnst our 
own Farm Journal list by computer, and then solicited onlyxthose 
farmers not already receiving the magazine, 

2. Direct mail renewal notices mailed to subscribers 
whose subscription is due to expire, 

3. Renewal notices bound only in the copies of magazines 
that are about to expired We have not used this system, but we 
know that Time has been experimenting with it. To save the cost 
of putting a renewal card in every copy, they "key" the renewal 
date right on the label. . ' sn a "black box" or electronic 
reading head, mounted right o"^ the bindery, is set to "read" 
those labels that are due to expire within the next month or 
-^'A'o and insert the renewal card only in those particular copies. 
This electronic reader Is the forerunner of the automated bindery, 
which I will describe later in my discussion of trends in 
manufacturing. 

4. Renewal warning printed right on the cover of the mag- 
azine. ( We are currently using this method with good results, 
but_it Is expensive. When you print the 4-color coyer, you mount, 
o^fytlab^ fifth cylinder of the press, a notice in large black type 
whiclT^eads "Your Subscription Expires With This Issue." Of^ 
course, \ that means you print it on onl)j enough covers to take 
i^are of jcurfent expires. Then you must keep these covers 
sep^aty arid see that they are itiatched up with 'the proper editions 
and IHfeels for subscribers who are actually du^ to expire. 



Pricing Subscriptions : Response to all of these methods is 
influenced most by your subscription price. In view of the sharp 
rise in all costs, where a ZOO-page pocket book or a 100-page 
"how-to" book commonly sells for $2, one would think that sub- 
scribers shouldn't >object to- paying more than $2 a year for a 
magazine of 100 to^200 pages every month. But they do object, 
A long tradition of dollar-a-year subscription rates, the pub- 
lications which governments and universities mail out free and 
the plethory of company magazines issued by farm supply firms have 
made farmers unwilling to pay much for their magazines. 

We and other farm magazines tried at different times during 
the 1950s to raise our rates from $1 to $2 a year. We would 
announce the increase, but the amount of money that came in the 
renewal envelope would be about the same as before. They would 
j us t subscribe for one year at $2 instead of three years for $2.. 
And we would have to go back for renewals two or three times as 
often, which left us right where we were from a cost standpoint. 
Not until the 1960s were we able to increase our rate to $2, and 
by then it should have been $4. 
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It's easy to suggest that a publ isher/should raise his 
subscription price anyway, and let the circl\lation fall where 
it may. But he has circulation guarantees tor meet, printing 
contracts to keep, advertising income (based hQ_cir^ulation) 
to^ consider and per-copy production costs that are predicted 
on number of copies produced. 

Trends in Magazine Manufacturing 

One of the great advantages that Farm Journal has enjoyed 
through the years has been the low per-copy cost of our product. 
With a circulation of three million, we had all the efficiencies 
of mass production. And so we were able to continue sell ing the 
magazine to any farmer, no matter what he produced, even though 
in recent years advertisers couldn't consider us for reaching 
such specialized markets as citrus growe";s, sheepmen or even 
poultrymen. 

When inflation struck in the late 60s, our production 
costs began to soar. We were hit with a succession of postal 
increases. Paper prices went up and up, and so did our per- 
copy cost. Because of this, because specialization among 
farmeirs forced our editors to limit coverage to fewer commodities 
and because advertisers were complaining of "waste circulation," 
we d^cided^tp make a feharp reduction in our circulation to 
2,100,000 by late 1971. We are trimming it most heavily in 
the Northeast, along the Pacific Coast and in parts of the 
South- -all areas with large numbers of specialized producers 
such as poultrymen, vegetable growers and orchardists. 

It was the same kind of selective reduction that several 
of the general magazines have made, as I mentioned earlier. 
And the thing that really forcedit was climbing production 
costs . 

Both of our magazines are printed on contract by R. R. 
Donnelley of Chicago, the nation 's largest printer . We've 
been at Donnelleys since 1935 when the magazine changed hands 
and we sold our presses. We are manufactured on the same 
equipment that produces Time , so as the trade goes, we have 
stayed reasonably current in our production methods. But I 
most also add that when it comes to serving the needs of our 
rapidly diversifying audience , the equipment is completely 
out of date. -I speak for ail magazines when I say that the 
graphic arts business must make a massive effort to modernize-- 
and soon. Let me cite some specifics: 



Compos it ion : First off, we must escape once and for all 
from the shade of Gutenberg- - abandon the idea of setting copy 
mechanically with moveable type. The Linotype machine is as 
inadequate to the needs of today as hand-set type was in 
Mergent aler ' s time. Any magazine editor can tell you how it 
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goes: you send copy off to the composing room. Two or three 
days later--at the ear lies t- -you ge,t a proof back that never 
fits because nobody can estimate copy that closely. So you 
send the corrected proof back and' wait two or three More days. 
If you* re lucky, you can okay it this time, but more likely; 
it will require a third trip. 

How much more efficient it would be if you could write 
copy to fit exactly the first time around. The time lapse 
between original writing and final fitting leads editors to 
develop bad habits: knowing they will have to see the copy 
again for proofing, they often postpone verification of some 
of their facts until they see the proof, almost guaranteeing 
additional corrections. Some even decide to do a coihplete 
rewrite just because the proof reminds them that they still 

can. Now there's no argumeiit against improving a story through 

rewriting- -but not at the dcuble-time rate which is standard 
for customer's corrections. 

Among large circulation magazines. Time probably has* 
exhibited the most leadership in breaking out of this pa1:tern. 
Since we are made up in the same composing room and by the same 
personnel as Time , and since I made the monthly trip to 
Chicago for almost 15 years, I've had an unusual opportunity to 
follow their progress. Their initial objective was to develop 
some means of justifying line length right in their editorial 
offices in New York. They wanted. to know exactly the words 
that would appear on each line in the finished magazine so 
there would be no customer's corrections on the Linotype, 

I don't know how many different systems of justification 
they tried during those years before arriving at their present 
system. But I do know that their earliest method was trial- 
and-error justification! much as is done by a Linotype operator. 
By means of Varitypers, and more recently, IBM justifying 
typewriters, it was possible to come close to 1:he matrix spacing 
of the Linotype . 

With their editorial offices in New York and their printer 
in Chicago, they needed a system for rapid transmission of the 
copy after it had been justified. For this they adopted a 
code, like the old stock market tickers, that could be punched 
onto a roll of paper tape as the copy was being typed. The 
tape perforator was mounted right alongside the keyboard, and 
when complete, it was transferred to a "reader" which sent 
the signals by wire to Chicago. A receiver on the other end ' 
converted the signals back into an identical perforated tape. 
Donnelleys automated several of their Linotypes so that these 
tapes could be put on a "reader," which then operated the 
machine automatically. 

■ . , ■ ■ • 

When I recently visited Time ' s New York office, I saw 
them put a Farm Journal article through their current process 
of automatic jusTifTcat ion via computer. They must store in 
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the memory o£ the computer all the information necessary for 
it to determine \^here any given word can be hyphenated to 
fill a line. They still keyboard the copy onto a perforated 
tape, which accounts for most of the time required. The 
keyboard could be hooked directly to the computer, except 
for the computer time wasted while it is waiting for the 
keyboarder. The tape is then fed i^^fo the computer, which 
immediately begins printing the read-out. Since the computer 
has also stored the article itself in its memory, you simply 
feed in corrections, again by tape, preceding each correction 
with a reference to article number and line number. At once, 
you get a new read-out, with the article shortened, lengthened 
or corrected as instructed. 

Time continues to use the same system for transmitting 
copy to Chicago , and is still s ett ing type in hot metal , 
partly because letterpress continues to be better adapted to 
their^long press runs. McGraw-Hill is carrying automation., 
a step further by using a computer for photographic type 
generation . Even their largest magazine- -Bus ines s Week - -has 
a much shorter press run than Time , and certiTnly offset 
would be better adapted for the rest of their 40-odd trade 
books. I have also visited their editorial offices. They 
use a smaller computer for justification, but otherwise their 
system is similar. The difference comes at their printers. 
Instead of feeding the perforated tape into a Linotype, theirs 
is fed into a Harris Intertype photo- typesetter . 

I have not seen the Harris system, but several years ago 
I did visit RCA's Graphics Systems Laboratory near Princeton, 
N.J. , and saw their Video comp in a late stage of development. 
All of the electronic composition systems work on the same 
general principle: 

As with any type founder, they start by having an artist 
design the basic type face, or they may just photograiph the 
let^ters of an existing type face. These photographed images 
ar^ stored in l;he 'computer . As the editorial copy is fed in, 
the let^ters are called, out in sequence and projected onto a 
belt of photographic paper. The interesting thing here is 
that with the RCA system, and perhaps others, they can vary 
the type face electronical ly . By applying the proper voltage ' 
to the plate o£ the cathode ray tube , they can cause the 
type to be elongated vertically (condensed) , elongated 
horizontally (expanded) , slanted (italics), enlarged (larger 
type size) or any combination of these. In other words, a 
single font of chax'acters , fed into a Videocomp, can be 
varied electronically into the full array of sizes and 
shapes--enough to fill a dozen or more Linotype magazines, 
plus all the cases of hand- set type that constitute a type 
family. 

Jerry Carlson, our managing editor, has just finished 
, his Master^s thesis (Iowa State, 1971) on this subject, and ' 
he paints an exciting picture for the future. Literally 
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hundreds of manufacturers are rushing into this field with 
computer "input and output terminals/' 

Jerry has had a couple of. models at pur office for our 
editors themselves to try- Some^^a;r:e simply typewriter key- 
boards with a television screen mounted above the keyboard so 
you can observe as you compose, just'^as with a typewriter. 
The big difference is that these terminals are connected to a 
computer which stores the copy that you type. It is possible 
to use the keyboard to transpose words , insert punctuation or 
capitalize, delete and ''perform all of the fvifirtions of editing 
either as you compose or later when you caj.l li out of storage 
for review on the screen. When you are' satisfied, just punch 
the send button, and it's on the way to the printer. 

Jerry was curious to know how., our editors would react if 

it ever becomes economic to replace their individual type- 
writers with "one of these terminals. On the basis of what he 
learned,. I know he would say that the machines will be ready 
before the editors arel 



Engraving and Printing : I mentioned that the new photo- 
compos rH^^iTlTmcTn^n^ to the offset method 
of printing than to letterpress. Perhaps I should elaborate. 
The output of the RCA Videocomp , the Photon or the Harris 
Intertype machine is the belt of photographic paper, as 
mentioned, upon which a column of type has been projected and 
developed. With offset, alX the artist has to do is trjlm 
and mount the type in its proper position in the lay-out . , If 
you are printing in black- and-ii/hite , the -artist mounts glossy 
prints of the desired photos right alongside the type, and you 
have camera-ri^dy copy. They arrange the pages in position 
for printing a four-, eight- or 16 page form, photograph it, 
make an offset plate from the negative, and are ready to print 

''FiF^t-generation" models of these photo-composing 
machines were designed for the simpler composing jobs, such as 
books and telephone directories. You can understand how easy 
it would be to cut a book-width strip of photographic paper 
int.o page lengths for paste^up. But the designers are moving 
toward machines that may even eliminate the paste-up. Already 
they are programming the machines to' set the headlines in 
desired sizes and position them with respect to the test. A 
third- generiat ion machine may be capable of positioning the 
type pn a three or four- column-width page , insert the proper 
headlines and leave blank areas where the phptos can be 
mounted. The engineers are even looking dovm the road to a 
fourth- generation machine which will store photos in its 
memory, too, and could be programmed to call them out, along 
with the text, in the proper size and position. ' 

Electronics have even invaded the long- dormant field of 
"letterpress engraving. Fairchild kicked off the trend with 
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its Scanagraver in the 1950s--a machine which scans a photo 
and converts its black and white values into electrical 
impulses which actuate a stylus for punching the half-tone, 
depressions into a plastic printing plate/ Now these 
electronic scanners have moved on into four-color engravings, 
RCA has a machine which takes value readings of the primary 
colors in a transparency and relays them to the separation 
film. By adjusting the voltage on each of the color circuits, 
it is possible to correct- -'Sometimes improve on--the 
transparency colors • 

Farm Journal is still printed xarge-»y on letterpress, 
TOP OP is printed by offset, and so are some forms of 
our Extras • More and more advertisers are asking for offset, 
as production quality continues to improve. 

Binding : About seven years ago, in a fit of blue-sky 
dreaming, I suggested to our publisher that, given the current 
pace of specialization among farmers and among the publications 
serving them, we at Farm Journal might as well prepare for the 
ultimalie. We should think in terms of custom-made magazines 
for each reader > At that time pur number of regional editorial 
editions had reached six. Demand for advertising editions had 
risen to 20, and since has been as high as 29, We were then 
introducing our first demographic editions . Now just imagine 
what a job it is for our printer to put these components 
together in their various combinations,. 

Like many other publishers, we'll even split individual 
states into two or three advertising editions if the advertiser 
is willing to pay the premium. And we do it ^each year for the 
manufacturers of corn rootworm insecticides. But assume 25 
regional editions of Farm Journal , Now each of those 25 
regions contains dairymen, beefmen and hogmen qualified for 
the Extras. Each contains the three possible combinations 
of two Extras- -Dairy-Beef , Dairy-Hog and Hog-Beef. When we 
finished converting our Extras to a demographic basis, we 
found we had about 40,000 subscribers who were qualified for 
all three Extras. , 

But at that point, we had run out the string on bindery 
capacity. For we h^ve eight different Extras, or combinations 
thereof, to superimpose upon the 25 regional editions . That' 
totals 200 or more different editions of a single issue of 
Farm Journal y no two of which are exactly alike, either in 
editorTal or advertising content. When we brought out TOP 
OP, It would have be^ advantageous in many ways to have ¥ound 
/ETTat in Farm Journal ^ too, whiqh would have doubled the number 
to 400, 

Here's how the present antiquated bindery operates: 
first you run off the Iowa editions that get no Extras. Then 
you stop the bindery and insert Dairy Extras for the Dairymen, 
Then you sttop the bindery again and insert Hog Extra. Shut 
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Farm Journal's book^publishing division enjoyed rapid growth during the late 1960t and early 70$. Here are a few of the tUlot that told 

exceptionally well. 
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down and substitute Beef Extra; shut dovm and insert' Dairy- 
Beef, And so on until you have the bindery shut down for 
about as much. time as it is operating for the smallest 
regional editions. 

I proposed then that we get busy on a continuous - flow 
bindery* We were right then converting our label printing 
to the computer. Why not key-in on <each farmer ' s address 
label a description of his particular operation? Then build 
a bindery which would "read" his label and call electronically 
for the combination of inserts that would add up to his 
custom-made magazine, without shutting down the bindery at all? 
Well, the Donnelley people told us that the idea was feasible 
but that we were the only customer who had asked for it, and, 
of course, they couldn^t have a machine built just for us. 

Happily;, Donnelley has now installed a bindery with an 
electronic reading head. This particular piece of equipment 
is absolutely essential if magazines are to continue to grow 
and progress. The one great advantage that magazines have 
over radio* and TV is selectivity--pinpointing the message to 
the particular audience that wants it without imposing it on 
all the others who couldn't care less. Videotape promises 
similar selectivity, but its, cost will be enough, higher to 
leave the selective audiences- to magazines for some time to 
come. 



A Look At The Future 

As I shall explain in the next chapter, the divergence 
in readers ' interests is probably the biggest challenge to 
today's magazine editors. With our hundreds of editions of 
Farm Journal , and we have more than anyone, we are still not 
able to satisfy the preferences of our readers. To supplement 
what are able to do in the magazines, we set up a couple of 
years back our Countryside Services Division, with Gertrude 
Dieken, for many years the editor of the Farmer's Wife, as 
its creative director. Gertrude had really launched this 
effort 11 years ago when she brought out the Farm Journal 
Coun try Cookbook . She has just introduced the lOth in our 
series of cookbooks , nearly all of which have sold very well, 

A year ago, we brought out "Saddle Upl,'' our Farm Journal 
Book of Western Horsemanship, which was completely written and 
photographed by Charlie Ball, our field editor in Dallas, We 
have just published "Wyeth People," a semi-biographical book 
on the artist Andrew Wyeth, as seen through the eyes of the 
people- ^many of them farmers --that he paints. 

Our Countryside Services Division spearheads our effort 
to develop new editori'al products , which, of course, is the 
key to corporate life and , growth. I mentioned at the 
beginning that most magaziTies are started by an editor with 
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an idea. One of the particular problems, when a company matures, 
is to keep. those fresh ideas coming. There is a temptation 
for edito"rs to abdicate this responsibility to management, 
reasoning that since management is in charge, it should decide 
what new things the company ought to do. 

There is no more serious mistake than this. For it is 
the editors' job to make the product. Nobody should be in a 
better, position to know what the company is capable of making-- 
and more important- -what the readers are interested in buying. 



CHAPTER II 
WliAT'S ON FARMERS' MINDS THIS MONTH? 



The surest way to provoke a debate among a group of 
editors is to tell them that you think editorial readership 
studies stink; or the opposite--that readership studies are 
an excellent guide to what an editor should print. Either 
way, the fur will fly. 

On one side, you will have people like Helen Gurley Brown, 
editor of Cosmopo li ta n . ^'My editing philosophy is very simple, 
says Mrs. Brown: '*I print the articles that interest me. I 
figure that if I like them, my readers will like them. Harold 
Ross used his immediate circle of friends as his focal point in 
starting the New Yorker magazine. His test of whether or not 
to buy a manuscript was whether reading it made him want to 
share it with a friend or another staff member. 

On the other side are those who look on sampling and survey 
ing as one of the newest branches of science. They believe that 
an editor who bases his decisions wholly on opinions and hunches 
is as vulnerable to error as a corporation president who tried 
to manage his company without benefit of financial records and 
a balance sheet. 

Like so many other **either- or** arguments , this debate is 
futile. Because an editor doesn't have to choose between the 
two methods. If he's wise, he will use both. He will never 
become so sure of the infalability of his own judgement as to 
dismiss or ignore readership studies. Nor will he become so 
slavish to statistics that he completely surrenders his own 
opinions and judgements. The real te-st. is to know when to 
follow the figures and when not to. As the relatively short 
life of the typical magazine proves, the job of deciding what 
to priti<^^nd what not to print is a difficult challenge, even 
when an editor has benefit of readership studies, an experienced 
staff and every other means of ass is tance ' available . 



When Readers Surprise The Editor 

For almost a decade, the Daniel T. Starch Co. has been 
conducting studies of both advertising and editorial reader- 
ship for Farm Journal . We have categorized the articles studied 
by subject matter, such as crops, machinery, farm management, 
farm life and the various types of livestock. And we have 
maintained average readership scores for each type, so that in 
effect we have a readership par line for each subject. These 
records have been very useful in reaching such decisions as 
when to start the lives tock Extras . 
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But an experience we had recently with an article in TOP 
OP will illustrate how misleading these records can be. For 
years, farm management specialists have been preaching the 
importance of good farm records. State universities have spent 
millions of dollars setting up computer centers for demonstrat- 
ing the pay-off from keeping good records. Farm magazines 
likewise have printed countless articles on the "why-to*^ and 
"how-to'.' of record keeping. 

Farm Journal has carried its share, even though our Starch 
studies have, with rare exception, shown a low readership for 
these articles. Whenever our editors agree that readers should( 
be interested in an article ^ even though the scores show they 
aren't, we print it and tell each other that we are going for 
leadership - -not readership . We are so aware of this problem 
that we have made a deliberate effort to keep the phrase "record 
keeping" out of the headline. For a while, v;e thought we had 
some appeal in the word, "computer," until our studies showed 
that it was probably hurting readership, too. 

It was against this background that we carried our latest 
record-keeping article in TOP OP . The subject was the importance 
of projecting "cash f low* " The article ran through four columns 
of run- over- - long by our standards. As a service to those readers 
who might want even more information, we offered, in a small box 
at the bottom of the third column, a packet of information on 
cash flow records. 

We were completely unprepared for the avalanche of letters. 
We had offered the package free because a bank had given us 200 
sets, which we figured was all v/e would need. Well, at latest 
count, the number had gone over 2 ,000- - an incredible response to 
what we had thought was an inherently dull subject. 

Why did we misjudge it? Well, it did carry a headline and 
a good illustration. The title was "How to Get the Cash You 
Need--When You Need It." Our illustration was a pictorial diagram 
of gash flow, with the farmer's cash on hand represented by a 
year-long, center flow line of savings (blue) or borrowed 
money C^^d) . Income from^rops, livestock and other farm sales 
flowed into this center li^ne during the appropriate month from "'^ ^ 
above, while farm expense s^A^oWBd out below. 

We think the combination of heading aiid illustration was 
effective, but it wasn't the full explanation. So a couple of 
us grabbed up a handful of the requests after they had been 
filled, and began calling the farmers long-distance. 

From these calls, we learned that several things had 
happened recently to change farmer attitudes toward record 
keeping. First, the outb-r-e_ak_p_f corn blight and the drop in 
hog prices during 1970 had hurt income so badly that they were 
going to have to borrow more than normal to make their 1971 
crop. Second, the new farm program eliminated advance, payments 
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at the beginning o£ the year. Ins tead , farmers will now 
receive their full payment at harvest time, again increasing 
their need for credit. Then too, interest rates had dropped 
sharply from the peaks of 1970. Many farmers had postponed 
purchases for just such a development, and now they were 
ready to buy. Finally, many of the farmers I called, said 
that the banks had been very active in promoting the avail- 
ability of credit. When I probed with farmers as to why they 
had read the article, the magic words turned out to be ''cash 
flow.'' When I asked them what the term meant to them, their 
answer amounted to the very words we had been avoiding: 
"record keeping." 



People are Unpredictable 

The lesson an editor learns. anew from such an experience 
is that people are people; that no matter how closely you 
study them, you cannot predict their behavior with unerring 
accuracy. A widespread assumption that they will behave a 
certain way, in itself, may cause them to behave differently. 
It's the attribute that makes life interesting for the 
political pollsters who completely missed the American election 
in 1948 and the. British election in 1970. And for the 
economists who confidently predicted our economic recovery for 
more than a year before it began to, take shape. 

The editor debating whether to use readership studies or 
his own judgement is in exactly the same position as a President 
or governor wondering whether to follow the polls or to attempt 
to lead them. In a democracy, the majority of voters (customers, 
readers) rules, and the politician or editor who ignores that . 
fact, does so at the peril of his own career. Yet, at the same 
time, the public wants to be led, wants to be taught, to be 
challenged. 

So indeed the editor walks a tight-rope between readership 
and leadership . Knowing what subjects will interest your 
readers- -deciding what to print and what to leave out--is, by 
all odds, the greatest challenge in editing. In subsequent 
chapters, we will talk about how to gather the type of infor- 
mation about a subject that will be read; how to write it so 
it takes on meaning and importance to the reader; and finally, 
how to headline it, illustrate it and present it so it will 
be read. How you say something and how it looks to the readers 
are import ant , but the most important thing of all is what you 
choose to write about . And that's the subject of this chapter,. 

We at Farm journal have phrased it as a question--a question 
we try to ask ourselves every month; a question we ask our field 
editors to answer in every trip memo they write. The question: 
"What's On Farmers' Minds This Month?". Even when we are con- 
vinced that the question on the editor's minds is more important 
(leadership), we look for some way to link, it to a question 
that's on farmers minds so we can get readership . 
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Why a Formula or Editorial Mix 

The editor who actually starts a magazine by printing 
the kind o£ articles that interest him cpersonally gradually 
accumulates an audience o£ readers who share, those interests . 
with him. The , one who edits a magazine to serve a particular 
market, finds that the readers comprising that market have 
interests in common* 

Either way, the editor finds that some of these 
interests are persistent and continuing. To make sure he 
serves a specific interest, the typical editor will, sooner 
or later, create a special department to appear regularly. 
For instance, the New, Yorker ' s "Talk of the Town;" or a 
humor page such as "HUmor in Uniform" in the Reader ^ s Diges t ; 
or LookVs, "Look on the Light Side." Some magazines have only 
a few regular departments. At Farm Journal , we've alv/ays 
devoted about half of our editorial pages to regular depart- 
ments such as "Home-made and Handy," "Machinery Parade," 
"Shop Tips," "Farmcast," "Today," "Letters," "Keeping Up to 
Date" and "Slick Tricks." 

The news magazines carry this departmental idea to the 
ultimate by organizing the entire magazine into regular 
departments, such as "Nation," "World," "People," "Art," 
"Law," "Business," "Books," etc. Editors call this range of 
subject matter their formula or "editorial mix. " The idea 
has been particularly useful in attracting a large audience 
with diverse interests. Departments make it: convenient for 
the reader to single out and find his own special interest. 
If the content is good enough, a.^single department may be 
enough to keep him buying the magazine. 

The editorial formula idea may be just as. pronounced 
though not as visible in feature- article magazines such as 
Reader ^ s Digest . Pick up almost any. issue of the Digest , 
and you' 11 find at least one article on a well-known personality, 
one on some phase of international affairs, a true story of 
adventure, an article. on sex or marriage relationships , one 
on some phase of personal health or fitness, a nature study, 
a humorous essay, and so on. 

In TOP OP, we strive for one or two solid articles on 
techniques or^financial management, a farm management article 
built around a particular farmer , another on some phase of 
farm marketing- -often overseas markets--a lively article on 
some farm policy issue. And when we can spare the space we 
like one "change- of-pace" article on hunting, all-terrain 
vehicles, shooting the Colorado Rapids or the basketball craze 
at rural high schools in Indiana, 

The Risks- of Habit-Editing 

But an editorial mix can also be a trap. You can become 
so preoccupied with planning and writing articles for each 
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element of your formula that you completely overlook a livelier 
subject which doesn ' t ^happen to fit neatly into the formula. 
As in any other business, the editor's customers (readers) 
are always right. But more important- they are always chang- 
ing their minds. Whether we farm for a living, sell 
refrigerators or edit maga-zines, we all have the tendency 
to develop habits to accomplish our work. It's just less 
trouble to do an article the same way yoiT^id^ the last time, 

But it's also a s|ure route out of business, somehow, 
you have to nurture the creative spark that will suggest a 
new idea, a new way to write it, a new way to illustrate it. 
Some editors may be able to look for this creativity completely 
within themselves. If so, I am not among the fortunate. To 
keep that spark alive, I find I have to go back time and 
again to our readers - ^find out what is worrying, them, what is 
exciting them, what is amusing them and what is reassuring 
them. 

But oh how difficult this is. Usually, you can't/spare 
the time to go out and visit with them personally, which; is 
the way you learn most, Aiid when you do , you just can't ask 
them directly what they're worrying about^-what they'd\like 
to read about. They will almost always naine the very subjects 
you've been covering. As Shubert, the great theatrical \ producer , 
said: 'Teople can tell you what kind of a 'show they like-- 
right after they've seen it.I" 

Our most dependable method, when we can afford the time, 
is to ask each of the editors to go call on a minimum of ten 
or a dozen families, leaf through the current issue with them, 
ask them what they read and didn't read- -and more important- - 
find out. why > As I've mentioned, I've had unusual success 
recently getting farmers to -open up via telephone , I haven *t 
yet tried to conduct a readership interview by phone, but I 
think it would work. Actually, I have a feeling that when 
you catch them at home and relaxed in the evening, they talk 
more openly than when you visit them in person. 

Our women editors have been able to stay closer to farm 
women. Perhaps because of their relative isolation , many farm 
women sit down and write long and intimate letters--sometimes 
just addressing them to the magazine. Also, we main'tain a 
panel of 500 Reader Test Families around the country- -carefully 
selected families who test products for us, answer marketing 
questionnaires and serve as our sounding board. On occasions, 
we've asked some of those Test Group women to keep a diary of 
everything they do during a given day or week, . Usually we 
find their reports almost as candid, as a real diary--and 
invaluable as guides to what we should be doing for our readers.' 



A Unity of Interests 
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FARM MARKETS WILL BENEFIT frcm the 
juwijthening economy. There u a more oplimisiic 
tone in the air. PjvchologjcaUy. people will be 
spending « bit more eiNity Some Oulkiuk ipeci&l- 
i*ls ejipect a iurgc nf consumer iperxiing. Sii the 
vguineni now i« over "how much" rather than 
"whether." Thii will help muis. 

THE BIGGEST UNCERTAIffTV RIGHT NOW re- 
main* ihe blighi irxJ l^<! weaihrr. !f ihc weaibcr 
sisys Jry, it <aiII curb the bliKhl, hul'cause Jrouth 
dactijge. if It lurns wcl. it will Marl the blighi gvMng 
»gmn hui boosi crot^ »long. The eurly, coo) and 
dry jpring — wiih early plantings — lilli the iCiles 
toward levi blight damage. 

MOVE CORN ON ANY MARKET RALLIES dur- 
ing (he next few weeks — onk'M you wjni lo take a 
chance on nummcr blight. The cut-back in farrow- 
ings haj rrduccd the demand for feed — and cwn 
plaminp wtU be heavy But corn supplies are the 
ihone^! in IS yean. vi a gcxxi blight scare; would 
shtXJi prti.ei op 

WE LOOK FOR HIGHER SOVRFAN PRICES as 

they cchound from thi> spring's weakness. The early 
spring will slow- down the .shift in p'-iniings fiom 
i.ufn (o soybeans. The supply siiuaiion will be light . 
enough lo pull prices ba>.-k near earlier highs. 

SELL EARLY WHEAT FROM THE COMBINE if 

you can gel prices ci(uivaleil lo uld-crL>p m.srkeis 
of late April. Oiherwise. hold S»)ft and Hard Winter 
wheats, llie drouih m the Southwest will help eiirly 
oilers OR wheal. Tight supplies and large exp^^rtv of 
Soft Winter wheat will prevent much weakness. 
Markets will climb back after harvest. 

OAT PRICES WILL BE DULL from now right into 
harvest. Markets arc working on record large 
stock.s. Short supplit'". ;;;hcr fctJ gioiiii viUl help. 

FINISH SELLING GRAIN SORGHUM. Ihe 

dfcuth m the Southwest has alteatly sircngihcned 
prices Besides, much oi tne acrcjge there is under 



irngauoa. If the weather improves, the iisde will 
expect \ considerably larger crop This will close 
ort chances for further price increases. 

BOOK SUMMER SOYBEAN MEAL when you 
can get ji equivalent lo $70 ai Dccnur. Fewer hogs 
arid improved paiturei. along with the heavy crush, 
might give you an opporiuTuiy to lly in tome slock 

HOLD REMAINING WOOL FOR AWHILE. Prices 
surely can't (to any tower. Buyers aren't very active. 
Mills will run short of inventory before the summer 
ii over, so we look for a pick-up io buying. 

NO POINT IN HOLDING CATTLE lo heavier 
weights than usual. Slaughter will be tnoderaiely 
higher than 4 year ago into summer— and. on some 
days, runs will he very heavy Steer numbers are 
up; heifers, down. Prices will slip 52 10 J2.50 be- 
tween April and July. 

LONGER LOOK AHEAD FOR FED CATTLE 

sugj^esls a rise of $1 or so during the summer 
months before easing ofl imu iik fall again The 
number of catlle on feed will increase reliliv*- to • 
year earlier Fall markets will be helped by lighter 
hog slaughter. 

FEEDER CATTLE PRICES WILL FOLLOW 

slaughter prices j-jwn moderately during the spring. 
If the drouth in the Southwest worsens, it will put 
more feeder callle on the market. As of now. we e»- 
pcct fall prices lo be a bit higher than a year earlier 

FILL HOGS OUT TO A GOOD FINISH. Prices 
will improve from now into mid-summer as slaugh- 
ter eases of!. We look for prices to peak out close 
tt> S2J by the mitldle ol me sumnier. 

HOG PRICES IN THE FALL should be higher 
than » year ago. They will if farmeri reduce farrow- 
ings sharply ihis spring and summer, as indicated in 
ihcir earlier intentions. In that event, fall markets 
will hold up better than usual, averaging around 
$3. .-50 higher than a >ear earlier. 



Nlxw m»y apitoiat a specUl White House assbUnt for a«riculhUT» Secretary Hardin, who has recom- 
mended ihe move, Ihinks the rijrhi man watching out for farmers' interests would 
be a wjfcguard against walking, unaware, inlo the poUlical barbed wire. The piob- 
lem is finding a man who haa acquired political savvy without having raised the 
hackles of any imponanl farm group. 

Aiocwl a tkifd of IJ,S. farm exports vlll be Bflected i;i some way by Briiain's entry into ihe European 
Common Markel. which likely wit! come up fori vole in Parliam en I around July I. 
Hardest hit will be our expons (mostly tobacco and feed grains) to Hrilain iticlf, 
which last year loialled S4l2 million. We shipped goods won h another $137 mil- 
lion lo Ireland. Denmark and Norway, who also hope lo join. And the Com- 
munity itself bought farm producis totalling $1.6 billion, some of whieh Ihe new 
members may want 10 furnish. 

A flglii over who'll nun th« proposed farm labor boani is holding up the Ninon Administration's new 
farm labor bill. Under the Labor Depanm/.nfs first draft, the new board would 
have been indepondenl in theory, but its l<'P olficials would have been the same 
men who run the National Labor Relation . Board. That's no good, say (op GOP 
members of Congress. They think Nl.RB types, experienced only in induslrial 
disputes, jusi won't act as fast as rcq iired on perishable farm products. 

A biU (o create a rural derclopmem bank is being draficd by the Senale Ag Commiliec. As with the 
Fiirm Credit Syslcm, the bill wilt likely provide for 10 regional rural development 
banks to make loans through local lending agencies for hnancing community 
facilities and new industries. Senator Herman Talmadge has made rural develop- 
ment his prime issue sinec becoming Ag C^immiiice chairman. Also, the House 
Ag Committee wiil soon open hearings on Rural Development. 

Whkk wajf pow for rural drretopmrat? The Administration had big plans for it under the President's 
revenue -sharing program. Perhaps because revenue-sharing and Nixon's govern- 
ment reorganization proposals are languishing. Secretary Hardin announced on 
May 13 that he would sci up the Rural Development Service under Deputy Under 
Secretary Henry Ahlgren. One prod may be the hearings scheduled lo begin in 
mid-iune by Senator Hubcrl Humphrey's subcommiiiec on Rural Developmeni. 
Humphrey, who looks increasingly like a. Presidential candidate, will be asking 
c;ih«ne\ jccrctarirs and other witnesses jus; which agencies should be taken oul ot 
the USDA or shifted around to meet rural needs better. 

A tot of h*nE«inlng b going on orer iten farm barKiinirtg kpsiaiioa. The Sisk Bill, introduced ta.si 
month in the House, is still "in process" at the USDA. Best guess is thai the Ad- 
ministration won't come oul for it as it now stands, but will issue a lympaiheiicully 
worded report backing the bill if some changes are made. The Tiinney-Curtis Bill 
has picked up ten sptinsors in the Senate, but no dale has been set for hearings. 
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DROUTH IN THK SOtrtfrWEST b boftiag 
naay faracr* and h»i rrerybody acti«d. Ma»y 
lunrt plowed up wheal; olbcrt nil) telik toe kajf a 
crop. Cotioa *md graia tcft^iam piaatinf b being 
Maycd b amy aratt ol Teiai mad OUaboma. 
Sow eatlknMi arc slUI cake aad bay, 

wUb ofbcn bave cvUrd or UstddatH tbclr herds. 
TV Farvsm' Ho«e Admiadttratimt has approved 
cncrgcacy toans la 75 eouatk* ot Tnat Mtd 27 
to«alki ol OiJahowa. wUek bw«ai qaalUkd tam- 
ers eaa borro<* lot- 4Ti% istamt. Soom faraMft 
art talkbqc abocrt rtw 20-ycar wrt-dry cy%ht aad Rf- 
m tbb droatb vay lixMd the bcgUalaf ot anolbcr 
tel b«wL "It win lab* awrt tfcaa mormti '•^fall 
tbb (aneiBef io |c< ibbtf* back to aoraiai,** lay 
nf A oAciab. 



A CO-Or THAT DOESiVT WAVI MORE 
MKMBKRS? That t the Northwtst Dairymen J Ai- 
toctition. Sealtle, Wtuh. Thf state'] mtk pnnluC' 
(ion If flttwing 9% uAovr a year ago: t4'%> abtivt 
IV69. Witifipreod unempittymeni in the turcraft in- 
— ritipf^jpurreJ many part-timers to jrep up pruduc- 
lion, In fur/, imrnebody sihtk-jiurjixn on the _Seai- 
llf cny Umitj: "yViil the last person out of Healthr. ~ 
pleaie turn out the Ufhts." To avoid such a crunch 
on dairymtrx. NhA munagrr Sam Swexx lays the 
group won't take on new productiim units . . 
*'un/jf we can evaluate the effect of the flu.ih pro~ 
duriiim irumths unit the proposed Cla is I Baw Plan." 



ItOMKMAK^IRS JAM CONSUMER MEET- 
INCS. Extension home ageoii ir. King County. 
Wash., sraged a Consumer Education Conference 
recently — and more thin a thousand housewives 
poured in Aimut 20() had 10 be turned away ai the 
door. Even when Extension agents charged $3 ad- 
itussion lot a Consumer Alcn Day in Thurston 
County, Wash., 210 women showed up — aod anted 
up. Other consunier programs on nutrition and fab- 
rics are d(a-;.:;]g packed houses. Extension si)urces 
report. Meanwhile, county agenu have launched an 



informal wnle-your-Congresjman eampaign to curb 
any threats |o Exieniion implied by the Ad mmist ra- 
tion's revenue-sharing plan. 



A VACCINE TO COT>miOL FOOTROnf IN 
SHEEP ba. Ui» dcvctoped by Dr. Joba H. Egn^ 
ion of the McMaster FcderW Laboralor? fat Aastra- 
ita wb«rt h«o Irnu bava b<«a HccsMd to Kiasalae- 
hin H. It b Bo< yel avaUabla b tbc MS, Tbe rac- 
eiac altacb* FasUotwb aodotus, oae o( the tmo 
omaUmt that bwsI be pmeat, akMf wM yto- 
lo«(td mtfmtn, to petsdncc tool rot. "By.^OAtrol* 
Ha| oac ol tbc orpabas, we eaa eo«trol' (be db- 
ease," sayi Ectrto*. 



OREENBUG-RESISTANT GRAIN SORGHLMS 

may soi>n he hete. By fall. H. L. Hackerott, Fort 
Hays. Kan., Experiment Station, hopes to have the 
necexsary germ pUum for uie in commercial types, 
cymmercial companies could have the resiitanct in 
hybrid varieties in another year or iwO, depending 
iin whether jutl one or both patents will need the 



WHEN HIS BULL JUMPED OVER 7Wl 
FENCE, Glen Ponlioui of Jefferson Co.. TeJ .. was 
sued by hii neighbor for. SII9I. claiming "The 
heifers were loO young to breed." .Now. PonliouS 
has filed a couniersuit. cliiming his Charolus bull 
was enticed by three heifers and asking for SSO in 
slud fees plus %l<i.30 for treatment of injuries suf- 
fered by the bull 



1,AR{;HS-! CATTLE <i\l.t: IN THE WORLD ■ 
was b«i MMHstb wbM Ibc N. B. lUaeb ot TemQ, 
Tn^Mid 122Tbe*4«ICbatotab(or»4,0n,000— 
aa averatc ot $J3l9 pr* brad! TV N. B. Raack, 
owned by N^boa B<m^rr Haat, ««• ot oiimaa 
H. L. Haat. retaiaed "17 iOOO bead, still Ibc 
world's tarxcst Cbaruteb k.nd. 
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You can write off as a result of the liberalized depreciation plan which ihe Treasury Depart - 
new eqUptnetit meni should have in effect by July I. The Department held hearings early 
20% faster ... May. but odds are that the plan won't be changed much from the way 
it was originally proposed bst January. There were some moves on Capi- 
tal Hill at the lime 10 block it as a lax windfall for business. Bui Demo- 
crats on the Senate Finance Committee have backed a way from legisla- 
tion 10 thwart the move. 

Good time to With interest rates yo-yoing back up again, it's hard lo'&ay how long (arm 
buy farmland? mortgage rates wjll hold n their present level. But b^ks and even in- 
surance companies have been socking more money inio.fami real estate 
loans lately, especially in states where the usury limit on Ipans to individ- 
uat.s equals or is higher than the prevailing rate. When 1he Thumb Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. in Pigeon. Mich., cut its long-i<ftn rate to 8% 
from 9'/i%. the bank wrote $1 million of farm. loans in just 60 days. 

Farm businessmen Dicic Hansonjs on call any time to the 60 families in il;e Farm and Home 
hire a consultant Management Association, Waseca County. Minn. He receives a salary 
from the Minnesota Agricultural Extension Service, but member families 
each contribute SI 55 annually to help support his work with the associa- 
lion. Hanson worV$ only with member families. ^ 

Video tapes give buyers a quick look at dairy farms listed (ot sale with 
real estate broker Ray Mudd o( Farm Management Services, Moses Lake, 
Wash. Yoti can view the tapes on a TV playback set in Mudd's oflice. or 
he can bring them to you. Saves you days of travel attd can sho* you 
much of what' you want 10 know about several farms in little more than 
an hour. Mudd's ''televised tours" feature interviews with farm oper store, 
who describe buildings, equipment and livestock included in the sale, and 
often show how farms took during the critical spring work season. 

Earlier, the Deparimeni of Transportation had planned to require (arm. 
irtick drivers to be at least 21 for "safety reasons." Under intense protest 
from farm areas. DOT has ptMlpimed the effective dale from June 30 to 
nex.1 Jan. I, And the department will' lower from 21 to 18 the age for 
drivers of farm trucks under 10,000 lbs. gross. Also. Ibcse rules will 
apply nly in inters la;.: i.avcl — hauling from one slale into "inoiher Bui 
wai(.h for various states lo move in with safety regs about as tough as the 
(eiietal oises. From here on, you can expect pr enure to trtai forms under 
the same rules thai apply to other industries. 

COULD YOU USE AN EXTIA ttP. Bm4 m ^mt M "Tli bM( Mm l-rc M 

larrm mi kMJam mnt ymt m '^-rtm wb ImI Mm — miUtSH^ pl««^. Wt"* 
pay r«> SUrartMft Mm prtMH. WriMt ftnt Bh^mm. r, O. Bat l«7«, MIMrfpMi. Ps. I»10S 



Sbopping for a farm? 
See it 00 TV first 



Gomnmcnt 'backs tiown 
on farm truck regs 




Reaul«r departments like these are ona way editors make sure they are serving • particular area of reader Interest every month ^ 
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thumb in magazine publishing that 'the larger the audience, 
the greater the spread in educational level, income level, 
age and occupational interest. 1 believe that. part of the 
problem with the big, general-interest magazines today is 
that their .editors are still editing for the unity of interests 
that characterized this nation forats first 150 years, but 
which do not exist today. 

We started as 13 separate colonies, and in order to 
fight the Revolution, we were forced to form that "more 
perfect union/' We elevated Lincoln to our pantheon of heros 
80 years later for saving that unioA. The struggle to build 
barge canals, the transcontinental railroad, the telegrpah, 
the automobile, our system of interstate highways and air- 
lines, all speeded an ethnic unity that was unique in the world. 

Out of this grew a unity in our style of living. 
Immigrants who started their lives here as equals in poverty, 
soon aspired to pretty much the same improvements for their 
children: better homes, more varied diets\, a good education 
and the conveniences of living. The mass -production methods 
of the Industrial Revolution delivered a unity of goods to 
satisfy those wants. As Henry Ford said, he'd give the people 
any color car they wanted so long' as it was black. And the 
people were only too happy to take black. 

So out of the melting pot of diversity arose a middle 
class of great unity... a unity nurtured by national magazines 
as much as by any other means. Godey's Lady's Book carried 
the latest fashions of New York to the plains of South 
Dakota. Farm magazines were not the least of the unifiers , 
since a high proportion of the people still lived oi> farms. 
Wilmer Atkinson > said in his first issue of Farm Journal that 
it was a magazine designed for farmers within a day's ride 
of Philadelphia, which would have limited it to a few\ 
counties in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. When 
you read Wilmer' s autobiography, you sense the surprise he 
felt ^^hen he discovered that he could sell Farm Journal just 
as reaiily to farmers in Ohio, Illinois , Kansas--even 
California. And for good reason: Many of them were no 
more than one generation removed ftom Pennsylvania. When 
you read letters from the readers in those old issues, you 
find them describing a farm life that was almost identical, 
no matter where they lived. All of them kept a few milk 
cows, raised their own pork, grew hay for the horses, and 
grain for the chickens. 

Now, a Trend Toward Diversit y 

This uniformity had begun to break up by the 1940's. 
Tractors were replacing horses; good roads brought fresh 
milk and eggs to the farm so the family wasn't forced to 
produce their own. Commercial fertilizers liberated farmers 
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"growing.*' their nitrogen with legumes. As a result, their 
infoT?nation needs began to change. They were no longer 
interested in poultry, but were more interested than ever 
in hogs, if that was their specialty, 

I will never forget some of the reader calls that I made 
during the late 50s while we were, still Carrying a poultry 
department regularly. When you came to ^poultry copy as you 
leafed through the magazine with a farmer, his mouth would 
tighten as he shook his head and almost spat out his answer: 
"Naw, we don't keep chickens--I never look at iti" I soon 
became convinced that poultry copy was a negative factor, not 
a neutral factor, to our average reader. And it wasn't long 
before the same was true with dairying. It seemed that every 
beef and hog man had kept dairy cows at one time and had had 
his fill of being tied down to twice-a-day milkings. It 
pained him to be reminded of it, 

A corresponding divergence was taking place in the interests 
of the general population. When they observed that their car 
looked just like everyone else's, they wanted one that was 
different , In a mass population, there was a growing psychological 
need to express their individuality. And Detroit responded to 

the point where, with the various combinations of make, modely: — — 

color and accessories, this country could turn out ten million 
autos a year and have no two of them exactly alike, 

j It is this drive for individuality that is causing the 

current upheaval in the magazine world. The increasing 
specialization in the business world spawns a corresponding 
specialization in the magazines serving them, - And the great 
affluence of our people allows them to pursue an ever-wider 
variety of leisure activities, such as sky-diving, model 
railroads, skimobiles and copper enameling, each spawning its 
own magazines . 

The trend toward diversity suggests the explosion theory 
of the universe in which the stars and planets are rushing 
outward from the original central explosion. In effect, the 
editor of a general magazine uses his broad editorial mix as 
a huge net thrown out to capture as many of those diverging 
readers each month as possible. He generalizes more in his 
headlines; he abstracts in his writing to avoid mentioning 
specific subjects that definitely won't interest some readers; 
and he wears out certain "sure-fire" subjects such as the 
youth revolt, ecology and the lives of movie stars. As a 
result, he enlarges the individual squares of mesh in his 
editorial net until the readers pass right through. They 
don't stop to read anything* ' 



Specialization of Interests ' 

We . saw this threat clearly in the readership scorers of 
our own articles. Like most research firms. Starch reports 
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three scores on each editorial item: percentage who "noted," 

-who "read some" and who "read most." All of the scores 1^11 

give here are based upon men readers in the 12 North Central 
states who had "read some." \ 

Consistently;, our best-^read feature durin'g the late 50s 
and early 60s was "Farmcas t , " with a score that hovered 
around' 701, "Farmcast," was, and still is, a collection of 
individual outlook paragraphs on the major farm commodities, 
so we realized that '"read- some" meant they had read only 
those few paragraphs dealing with commodities they produced. 
Our "Washingto.ji-j^' "today" ^and "Farm Business" pages usually 
. ranged between 60% and 70^. But again they are mixtures of 
short paragraphs on a variety of subjects. The only single- 
topic features that m^atched these levels were on either 
farm machin^y or corn.Nproduction • 

The average scores on each major livestock enterprise 
trended downward during those years as farmers sold off their 
hogs and specialized in dairying or went out of beef and 
expanded their hog operations. For instance, in spite of 
the Midwest being "corn-hog country,'' our readership scores 
on hog copy averaged 10% to 15% below the corn scores . Beef 
pulled a slightly higher readership, but dairy was at the 
bottom with scores in the 40s or below. 

Because of our nation-wide circulation and our desire to 
appeal to women readers, who, after all, send in most of the 
renewal checks, we have always believed in a broad editorial 
formula.. Along with crop, livestock and farm policy stories, 
we mix in articles on rural schools, health, family relation- 
ships and personal inspiration. Readership on these "farm_ 
life" articles is highly variable. Occasionally, one will be 
the best- read article in an issue, but others may bomb out 
completely . 

An interesting side-light here was the attitude of our 
specialized farm editors toward these articles. Whenever the 
dairy editor, for instance, went out to make his own reader- 
ship calls, it was natural he should go to a dairy area. 
As he thumbed through the issue, he would be pleased to find 
that farmers had read nearly everything on dairying. But they 
would have read only some of the gBneral - interest articles . 
The hog editor made the same findings in the hog areas. So 
they would come back to Philadelphia insisting that we kick 
out the school and health stories to make room for more . on 
dairy and hogs . 

The thing they overlooked was that the dairy articles 
scored zero" on the non-daify farms, and the hog articles 
fared little better on the non^hog farms . All the while, 
the general-interest article was making a consistent if- lower 
score everywhere, so that its., composite score could be 
relatively high. 




WAKE UP 

-OR BE "WALLED OUT"! 



BY CLAUDE W. GtFFORD 



I** CA.tonnnu ^ . 
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Many subjects are stiJJ of such imjvorABJ jntorett to roadert that Farm Journal schedules an article like this to appear In all of its editions. 
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The intensity of interest in tlie specialized subjects 
did convince us, however, that we had to do more for our 
livestock readers, which is. where the Extras began. As the 
Extras grew in size and frequency, we gradually transferred 
our livestock copy from the basic magaz ine into the 
appropriate Extra. In the process, we believe we raised the 
readership level of both. For the livestock Extras give 
each issue an extra helping of the editorial fare that appeals 
most to those readers. Yet the Extras are surrounded by 
crops copy, management help and articles of universal interest 
that are usually missing from strictly vertical books. 

To most people, the word **editor" means one who edits 
the extraneous words and phrases out of a manuscript. To me, 
the editor performs his most valuable function when he is able 
to omit entirely articles tff^t are irrelevant or of low 
interest to that particular reader. That's why our ideal is 
to some day custom-make each copy so that every article in it 
will be of high interest to tKat reader who gets it. As with 
all ideals, we aren't likely to achieve it completely. Readers 
might not like it if we did. For someone else to pre-select 
the articles you will see could be interpreted as a perversion 
of the free press. Yet, everyone today complains of the piles 
of reading matter they must plow through to find the few items 
they need. They should welcome some help with the iv'innowing 
since the piles are certain to mound higher. . 



More Interest in Marketing - 

Stories on the marketing of farm product's have long been * 
a classic example of the '.^leadership*' artjr<lds I referred to 
earlier. By inclination , farmers are practical, literal- v:^.-, 
minded people. They prefer to Work<with conejete, tangible ' 
things: crops they can see, animals, they can handle* machinery 
they can operate and repair. As a result, they have not felt 
at home with the abstract and non- tangible ideas such as 
insurance, credit, bargaining, and 'Management . 

Their magazine reading interests have reflected these 
inclinations. They love machinery articles; Our "Home-made 
and Handy" department has been a monthly 'feature for almost 
30 years. Machinery articles have consistently rated near 
the top in readership. , ' 

This interest in the tangible and aversion foi\ the 
abstract have led directly to our most serious farm problem-- 
chronic over-production. Farmers fhink of themselves naturally 
as producers; they have preferred art i cles that tell them how . 
to produce more by using fert ilizer or spraying with weed 
kil ler^ . 

By contrast, they have^^t had a strong interest in 
marketing copy-- articled felling how they can sell for more., 
how to grade and store their commodities to hold for higher 
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prices. We frequently have reminded; our staff that the^ farm 
income formula is volume x price '^ income and that by print-- 
ing production copy almost exclusively, farm magazines wfere 
neglecting half^of the formula ♦ Farm leaders have preached 
that if farmers \^^ou^d only become market-oriented, they 
would, of their own volition, cut back on the crops of chronic 
surplus and look for ways to develop markets for new pr.bducts. 
But once again you confront the leadc^rship vs. readership 
dilemma. ' ' 

One of the happy discoveries we made with our Extras was 
that livestock producers were ready for more marketing copy. 
Maybe the Extras simply coincided with this change in farmer ' 
attitudes. Or perhaps the . additional .manpower we put pn the 
Extras enabled us, for the first time ^- to really becoirte 
knowledgeable in marketing practices. "^v 

One of the first indications of the change was the response 
to an article in Beef Extra entitled '^Five Risks of Selling- 
on the Hook." The "risks" referred to such problems as shrink, 
grading and non-bonded buyers when a farmer sells his livestock 
on grade-and-yield, meaning that the sales price is determined 
after slaughter rather than before. As is frequently the case 
with a high- response feature, the illustration was powerful. 
It iwas a drawing of farmer hanging by his collar from a 
conveyer- line meat hook. Packers who had been buying on grade- 
and-yield were immedi ately be.seiged with demands to see their 
bonds and to explain how they- figured shrink. 
» 

We had an equally powerful article a few months later in 
Hog Extra; Like many publications, we had been trying to 
educate hogmen to the complexities of breeding for meat type. 
Some breeds and individual breeders had been touting their big 
hams, others talked of large ribeyes, still others displayed 
lean cuts ,of bacon. Yet most of these lines contained many 
animals that were poor yielders--that is had a high proportion 
of fat to lean. 

Breeders and neat specialists at Iowa State teamed up to 
demonstrate this point graphically . They chose a fine barrow 
from one of their meatiest lines, and a barrow of the same 
weight from a comir.on line, slaughtered them and froze the 
carcasses whole. With a power saw, they cross-sectioned the 
carcasses at identical points and took color photos of matching 
sections from the two carcasses. With that one set of photos, 
they did more to define the ideal meat -type hog than perhaps 
the reams of articles that we had run previously. 

The big marketing news in Dairy Extra has been the trend 
toward co-op- mergers . In 1967, one of our articles asked 
the leading question "Will Nine Big Xo-Ops Control All the Milk? 
An accompanying map showed how some' dairy leaders thought the 
country might be carved up into co-op groupings. We have 
printed perhaps a dozen major articles since then reporting 
merger after merger until' that goal now appears within reach. 
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OutlOOliy^Heplacements $25 to S50 highe. 



Th« pinch it ttili on for h«rd replacamvntt. 

Current prices acrosa the country arc $25 to 
$50 above last year's, and the long-rap^c 6ul- 
kx>k far into .the , [ 970s is for coniinLally r ising 
prices. The supply wir, be shorter due to a con- 
tinuing exit frofT) dai.-ying, though at a slower 
pace. Larger herds und lit;hter culling will 
keep up the demand for r-rplacements. 

In th« fc^Jwaat five rcplactrmcnt markets re- 
port ^ood heifers ready to freshen ai $425 to 
$475. with some quotation.s as low as $365 
and Up to $500. The cow average runs 525 
higher than heifers, extremes at $373 and 
$550. Fewer replacements are available. 

Wvaitrn dairymen sr* paying an average $450 
to $500 for ready-lo-frcshen feplaccmenis. 
Supply generally short i^^nd tightening still 
more into the 70s. He»f!.r raiserj bred stock 
at younger ages to hasVtn sales, so the currtm 
crop of iprlnge/ helTcrr K lighter tmpcighr. 



Pricaa «r« f«y«llng off 'n th« Eaat Countering 
the trend, the supply of replacements n up, 
bidding less frantic. Cow nymbcrs will drop 
less thaa. the expected 2% national average, 
probably aroimd 1 % in the East. The big dairy 
states of P«msyjvania and New York will fare 
even better. Expected drop in New York: only 
% . There were rtiorr cows last /all in Penn- 
sylvania, the first increase in nine years. 

Cow numb«r« In th« Southaast will drop slight- 
ly. There's continued pressure on . le demand 
side from farmen getting bigger, and fewer 
herd diipersals to supply (hem. In lour South- 

OAJKY tXTsi CeapT'iM'K in« kr Fan J«un<J, Lac Qi 



eastern markets good cow* ready to freshen 
are averaging $500 to $550. heifer? $450 to 
$500. But liierc's a wide diversion in the ex- 

t remcs. from $ 3 50 for hei f ers t o above $6C[) 

for cows at farm sales. 

Cult cow pHeaa will pejkk In lh« spring when 
grass greens and the supply of cow beef is 
shortest. This mcuns April and earJy May in 
southern climates. May and June farther north. 

We expect $21 per cwt. cow prices during 
■ those top months in the far West, South and 
Atlantic slates, and $1 to $2 less moving in- 
land toward Midwestern markets. But prices in 
July have been dropping only 20* to 40* per 
cwt., so il your eows arc on pastuie it will pay 
to turn the May-June growth into milk, and 
cull by July I. 

You woi>t maha much by /aadlng out bob 

calves to sell as feeders next fall — $17 to $15 
-2Tmasr.-Thai's-why-Tl«r533 T(r$40they bring — 
at birth looks so good. It costs about $100 to 
grow a calf to 600 lbs., if you want something 
for work and overhead. Add the $35 value of 
the vealcr.and costs total $22.50 per cwl. Tack 
on $2.50 more for death losses and you have 
a $25 per cwt. steer that will bring only $26 to 
$2.7 in the fall as a feeder. 

It means an additional net profit of $10 per 
head for raising out those steers to feeder size, 
not a fast way to get rich. You can increase 
that profit if you don't have to hiie additional 
labor, use old buildings already depreciated, or 
have feed or pasture that would othenyise go 
unused. cvd 



Price Forecast,/527 On Moderate Supply 



PHc«t thoutd hold In the $27 to $29 range fi>r 
Nu^ Is and 2s^ai major centr al madicU- 
from mid-Fehruary to mid-March. As we size, 
it up. hog numbers are short enough to put hog 
producers well on the way to another record 
profit year — barring a full-blown recession in 
the nation's economy. 

c 

lh«re'« aoma conaumar rnalatance ahowing 

up in the grocery stores which worked live 
prices a little lower. And average weights are 
up 5 to 6 lbs. per hog. putting a lot of "extra" 
pork on the market. 

Beef supplies are Up a bit, and there will be 
more broilen coming on the February-March 
market — 12% to 13% more. But storage 
stoctcs 8'C down 17% from a year ago, and 
_there's a bwUish industry attitu d e afoot — any 
price "seiTjacks wiirBc" temporary. 

As a result, look for handyweight barrows 
and gilts to sell mostly above $28 in the eastern 
Com Belt and over $27.50 in the west during 
the period. 

SurprUlr<} January price atrength, which 
boosted tops above $30 &t some Central mar- 
kets, will bring first quarter averages for I s and 
2» to around $28; second quarter prices' may 
dip seasonally, but still will average mostly $27 
or above. 

With only a moderate number buildup in the 
wind, look for stronger summer prices, then 
scasonaify lower .levels in (he falf — but s(iU 
running mostly above $25. 



Expect narrower price tpreoda bctv,-zcn lit^ht 
.4nd'4ieavy-hog&.^ Some- pij; tinithcrL_wua'l-buy 
high-priced feeder pigs, but will put extra 
weight on their own crop. 

Sows are lil ely to bring $23 to $25 at m^or 
Central markets during this period of seasonal- 
ly-low sow slaughter. 

Look for 40-lb. feeder pigs to sell from $25 
to $28 in the Corn Belt, $22 to $24 elsewhere. 
Prices will be the highesl in years: you'll not 
find enough to fill your needs in «onie areas. 

Markat-managament odvlea: 

► Hcdgers: don't hedge under $28 on April 
contracts or $28.50 on June or July unless 
you're betting on an economic slowdown and 
want ro lock in a sure profit rather than take 
yuur c hances on what look.s like a strong li\'e 
marlTet ahcad. ' ~ " 

► Feeder pigs do offer ACellenl profit oppor- 
tunities despite their price, A 40-lb. pig costing 
$28, hedged at $28.50 and fed for 12* per 
pound gain, can make good money. 

► Buy corn needs to fill on-farm storage and 
book protein meal ahead /'/ you can arrange 
good price and terms. Protein prices may ease. 

► Destroy dead pigs immediately. Post "keep 
out" signs and watch your own disease preven- 
tion practices. TGE and dyseniery infections 
are hitting many artas hard this winter, partic-. 
ularly in the eastern Corn Bell. Heavy snow 

, cover forced birds and small game to forage for 
food in (o(s, helping spread disease organisms 
rapidly from farm to farm. 



m J«ufMl, Inc. Qunuilo 



ISSUED EIGHT riMES A YEAR " MARCH 1970 
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These special "demographic editions" of Farm Journal ere 
1 6- to 48-page inserts bound only in copies of the meenzlne 
going to individual farmers who are known to have dairy 
cows, beef animals or hogs. 



PRICECAST/ 



Erratic but averaging near year ago 



Prlees wilt avercgs near yoar-ago levels for 
the next 30 days, but the market will be more 
erratic, swmgs sharper. LiHik for strength tn 
iihoM up and gain momentuiu during late weeks 
<if the firM quarter. 

You can expect fed cattle to sell m these 
ranges from unDl mid-March. 

• \\e\tern Cam Belt — Choice fed steers 
mostly S27 50 to $2(^.50. G<xxis d<iwn to $26. 
f/cffcr> 50t'S I tinder Ifghtweight steers. 

• fdxtefn Cm Suik C'^ioice fed 
\tcer% S2H 50 to $.^0.50, Primes $30.50 to 
$32 *uh highest price at end ol period. 

• Soitfh'ieM. West — Mostly Choice steers 
in Plains lots .$27.75 to 529.75; Arizona $29 
to $^tJ.50. < alifornia $29.50 to $31. 

Big potential trouble apot is demand curtail- 
ment from economjc slowdown. There arc 
picntv of warning flags. National economic 
grow'h ground to virtual halt late in 1969, 
With December personal income increase small- 
est of the year. Industrial output continues 
down. Consumer "sentimtnt index" is at lowest 
point since just before 1 958 recevsion. Busi- 
nessmen's safes opttmi.sm r.i(/ng i< at a 7-yertr 
low. Help wantc'J ads arc down sharply. Du- 
rable goods orders show biggest sag in thret 
ycar^, "i.ayr 'Ts spread as corporate profits dip, 

But inflation still rages. Ifs fueled by de- 
mands for spending on social programs, up- 
ward pressure on wages because of contracts 
already signed. o.t veil vi new demands. Con- 
sumer price index continues its 4'/3 -year rise. 




However, beef demand is tremendous ond 
should stay strong. In re^es.iions sinv.: World 
War II, food was hurt less than hard goods. 

PrcHif; The 10% increase in 19(^9"s last 
quarter marketings, record weekfy slaughter in 
mid-January, average weights at 7 markets up 
to 35 lbs, per head or more over year earlier- 
all failed to force a sustained price break. 

USDA's Jan. I cattle on feed rcjA.it of 6% 
mcrea.w is good news. Compared wiJh previous 
year, this was lowest percentage hike .since 
April 1 , 196)^. Bc«sl of 1 1 % in heifers against 
rise of 4% in .steers will case tonnage supply. 

Increase in Corn Belt was small. Prices be- 
tween Midwest and t'lains lots should narrow. 
More orderly movement out of Plains lots has 
helped olTset weight increa.se at terminals. 

While broiler supplies will be l2Ci;-l3% 
above year ago. higher hog prices on shorter 
supply, go<xl byproduct rr:tums should help. 

Xaap 'em I'tghi %f.A moving, Rememiwr that 
the secret rf tacA '69 market. Weight 
dangers now arr real. We advise, if you feal: 

• Xhitinstort beef: Carry cattle with Choice 
potenfjal to Jo* or medium Choice but not 
beyond. Watch markets closely. Take advan. 
tage of 25*-50* higher trends Don't pet 
caught during {"criods of bunched marketings. 

• Hijj/j Choicr n-id Pfimr beei: Market 
when ready and under 1230 Ihs. Too many 
feeders have been i,>verstaying. 

• Grow Outs, piiin cattle: Feed to full 
profitable gain potenti;<l and push them as fast 



tear exnu • 
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Interest in marketing articles has now reached the point 
among livestock producers that we consider their inherent 
reader interest to be on a par with that of production copy. 
Half of the . art icles appearing in Hog Extra last year were 
on some phase of hog marketing. 

We are even seeing some indication now that interest in 
marketing is growing among crops farmers . One of the aims of 

— t4ie- n e W-- f-a4™---prx> g-ram- was_± jD-_lx)Kar^ t h e . 1 o an r at e_ _ an d _fre_e_ up 

planting decisions so U. S . products would be more competitive 
in foreign markets. As a result, farmers can now get more 
than the support rate for their feed grains and soybeans if 
they'll make the effort. 



The Management Interests of Large Farmers 

One of the many dilemmas with which we've struggled over 
the years has been how to serve large farmers and those of 
average or smaller size with a single magazine. A common 
reader complaint is that the machinery , the corn driers, the 
livestock buildings we show are just too large. "Why don't 
you print ideas that we average farmers can use?" they wri^e. 
Yet when we visit large farmers, they frequently tell us that 
they don't find much help in farm magazines any more- -that 
they get most of their ideas by visiting other big farms. 

TOP OP has gone a long way toward solving this dilemma. . 
We now can print an article entitled "What's Your Best Invest- 
ment?" without worrying whether a campaigning politician will 
hold up our magazine to a crowd of farmers, as one once did, 
and chortle about an article entitled "What to Do with Surplus 
Money . " 

I mentioned in the beginning how we had been surprised 
recently by the response to an article on cash flow. There 
have been other surprises. After we had been publishing TOP 
OP about a year, we surveyed our Reader Test families to see 
wTTat they had read in recent issues. I thought I knew how 
the results would run- stories on how individual farmers 
operate would be near the top; machinery articles would rate 
high; so would farm policy reports. 

But I' was wrong. The best-read article in each of the 
tour issues surveyed was on taxes. This could not have' • 
happened with Farm Journal > At lunch one day, I remember 
asking several Farm"^ournal editors how they would explain.it. 
"Well, you made your survey right at the end of the year, 
when their tax returns soon would be due," said one.' Another 
added: "And 1969 was a good year- -^e specially for livestock 
farmers. They're going to owe more taxes than usual." A 
third editor chipped in with: "And Congress was just winding 
up work on the new tax bill. They had heard that this was the 
most far-reaching tax reform ever, and they need to know how 
they will be affected." In other words , we hit a subject that 
was very much on their minds. 
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Until recent years, articles on the marketing of form producti 
were considered "leadership" rather than "readership" 
articles. But here a powerful illustration stimulatod a strong 
reader response. 
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Editing TOP OP has made us a\^^are o£ a score a£ subjects 
that we paid scant attention to on Farm Journal. For instance, 
landlord- tenant relationships. It isn't unusual in the Corn 
Belt these days for one operator to be renting land from six 
or -more landlords. Learning how to keep them happy is one of 
the real challenges in management. Or, in the opposite 
directions-employee relationships. Average and small farmers 
tend to operate one-man farms, where a typical large farmer 
--w444--have- as-4nany as -a-.kalf- dozen, f ull- time, men •„ He_has . tj^^ 
same labor consideration as the industry in town: , working 
hours, vacations, insurance , retirement and whether or not 
to pay a year- end bonus . 



The Need to Understand People 

"And so with- one- eye- on the calendar and- the- other on f arm 

research and marketing developments, the farm editor can 
generate a high degree of confidence that he knows what's on 
farmers' minds this month, A new power-drop corn planter, a 
$4 run-up in hog prices, suspension of well-known insecticide, 
introduction of two new beef breeds from Europe, an increase 

in price supports on milk high-interest subjects to farmers 

who produce those commodities. 

But then come news developments that have no direct 
connection with farming; thousands of young people march on 
Earth Day; voters turn down school bond issues; the Administration 
redoubles its anti -poverty drive; medical scientists announced 
their newest findings on heart disease; and college students 
riot following the Cambodian incursion. Within the past year, 
our editors have judged all of these to be of higher interest 
to our readers than competing farm stories and have written 
major feature articles about them. 

We believe that the social and political revolution 
currently rending America has particular significance to our 
readers. Because of their historic isolation, farmers lack 
knowledge of people, how to work with people, how to influence 
people. One reason farmers' interest in marketing and manage- 
ment has lagged is that both involve other peopie-w Producing 
crops and livestock can be a strictly individual or family 
activity. But to sell those products requires that one be 
aware of consumer preferences to find and bargain with a 
buyer. . Managing a large farm means getting credit from a 
banker, renting land from landlords, hiring and dealing with 
employees . 

Because of his inherent independence, the farmer has 
preferred to work with things rather than with people. Yet . 
consumer concern over pesticides in their milk , nitrates in 
their drinking water and farm odors around their homes mean 
that farmers must become more aware and understanding of people. 






SHARES VWY OM 0(FFeREm.SQil6- Ah©^^ 

.tondion] Inmany »re'a9otth9coOnlry. QuttbotsnanVa . 
»MrB{rfth« v*io»orcfop9 pfoducW lends to rwiwln" • 
■ tA h laiily cor«lttr>\ twnoonj ^ doHar* pf t JHtM 
becauu the tandlon] contrioufas mofa wtwn.m has. '>.■•,' 
prfme land, bv\ tenants' ownalir^j cost» Bfa Jgsl., • ' 
•boutth* same god<J Isnd v poor, . '■' 



ThehePi'son in competitian fo f pr i me la np to 
Qxpancf. dufgocd'faTmbVsthessmw who know how to 
get along y>ith tandowners can get their sharo. . 

Kelsey Brothers tell how, 

□ landlords »re people, too. Which raean* th«y 
usually respond well to fjiJrness, to a twant 
who think» of theiv interest^ and ospecU]!/ .to 
checks from high -yielding crops. ; 

Keep those three points In mind and you'll 
be jU)le,to Kct Blony with juat abou t any _laad> 
Ior(rnTirsf<le''<ir SimoTTLegrec, the Kelw/ 
bjtJtherS" They're a partHunihip trio farmini: 
miU* up and down the Kansas River , i valley 
nwtr St. Marys, 

Of their 1,200 ntres of c*nn, wheat, soyboans, 
und alfalfa, Dick, Scott, and Sam handle 800 
acre* on a tenant b«»is. ■ . 

This makes thorn a' fairly typical farralnit 
unit, becuu.sc fn Kaniuiii slightly more than half 
the farmland is uporatfld by tenants. But what 
makci them atypical h that the Kelteytf haVC 
nut wie, two, or even three landlorde to pleatfi, 
but six I Here's how they manage to keep every- 
one — tbcmaeU'cH incJufled happy. 



EQUAL "Vfjii won't have any trouble, no 
TREATMENT, mattor how many lohdlorda 
ynu have. If you treat them 
all fairly anii equally," Dick points out. "That'i 
our first rule for ymi:oth management." , 

Thi« takes two forma, accoirding to th« Kel-- 
«yfi. First, you must convince eacVi landlord 
that you're honeat, that you're not dumping two 
- (nerjtaffeiS) 




LEADING THE BOOM . , 

".'i.-i* 5 i'.\7.;??r ,"i:(ra-S('s S"^ce tS 



LOOK AT THE CLIMB! 

Cf^an Slows ins snarp. continuous 
grOAtri in tgd-boet lonr.^ge compaiec} 
^itn ^inyest pfO<}ucea m Whiio 
!ofa; bt'c; is no <^0% sMce SB. fod eee< 





AmonQ the many management probtpm* 
.for larger farms U that of keeping a half 
dozen different landlords happy* TOP ■ 
OP chose this way of iliustrMino i*m« 
story theme. 



"1 hcHev© 80% of thf? prpbJ.»ini.3 wt» lin^'o :o 
w.ifer pclliii'ort t,t;?iuo{ .irD niaMtirafinv.^nt 

n Uuj up for r,k)ppin.j ijolltid^'n." 



11.000. of which ASC3 paid hilf." 

Jo« BucMer. PJne V«I!«y Dairy, Inc.. Lakeland, 
FIfc., had an even worw problem which he tkilved 
with the help of REAP funds. After converting: 
from a -lO^tanchion aetup to'a parlor with a cow 
wiuh *nd ftuth syaUm, he found he was using a 
much larjrer amount of water for wAste removal 
than ever beror^— «ad avery bit of it was washing 
into a stream that wound through a mobile home 
park. Complainta! !!e not 'em. along with fre- 
quent visits from tlnifs pollution control offlcials. 

Hb applied for help from ASCS and the Soil 
Coiuiervatlon Service, and jpjt technical help aa 
well aa $2,000 In CMt-sharing funda to inntal] a 
Rctup that keepa all the water on hia piace. and 
ieavea the stream running free and clear. 
Pirat he put in a pit t« catch the aoltd waste. 
....H* '^^4*.<!'WJgh KqviiJ to ftbje W.BVimait satia.-. 
factorily through an L-g-mlle Ijne to an anaerobic 
lagoon. From there it flowa directly into an 
aerobic lagoon and out Into fluid drainage laterala. 

"The next step will be an irrigation ayatem to 
re-ua« the water,"' says Buckler. He's very intla- 
" fiiitf^^in^ VJie corfipTaihta Hava'atopped. 

Pollution control offorta don't aJwaya turn out 
happily, espcciail:^ If you don't get the aignala 
atralght from the ntate poltutior. control agency. 
Cattle feeder Bob Hafer ran into rea) trouble. 

"I waa the flrst- farmer-feeder cited with a 
pollutioa problem in Michigan. In 1969, ,1 built an 
outside feediot Before con.itnictlon I went to the 
Water Reaourcea.CommlMlon, ihowed them my 
pUns and asked them nut to view the aite I in- 
tended to use. They eaid, 'Sure, go ahead, no 
problema.' So we built After nine month* of fced- 



'IbT'operinToni'tHiree rielgfitors a lialf-mtlc away 
complained ^hat 1 was polluting the dredge <£Iteh 
which dui^pa Into the Salt River two or thr'K«° 
miles from rr '^-lot. The Water Re«/-'jrce^ 
people came out. took Munplca ar^d found my t:.'.^ 
tratee well under the ISO ppm permitted. We 
didn't think we > .id much of a problem 

"Then about the end of Juno. I got a letter 
requoRtIng me to appear at a determination hear- 
ing. At thia hearing, I was informed that I was to 
have my cattle out of the lot by Aug. 31. engineer- 
ing approved by the Water Reaources Commis- 
sion anu construction ready to start. 

"Between June and Aug. 31. when I moved 
3.461 catllft—not yet fini»h<MJ~-out of the lot, th« 
Water Resources people changed their minds four 
time? as to the typ^ if pollution control facility I 



should one. By the end of August they decided 
finally t waj to build a detention bwin 10' di>ep - 
that covers 4\vj «cre«. It cost obout $.10,000. 

"1 have (lone tiverythlny exactly hs the author- 
ities have recommended. But when I rt-l thW all ■ 
done. I have no guarantee that thr*e moiitha or 
six months from today — if this thing docan't work 
to their AHtinfaction — that I won't have to do 
something else." 

Hufer'i operution la one of the three largest 
fvcdiou in Michigan. At Arst you nmy think he 
was singled bu^ for harassment inutcad of cor- 
rection. However, a spokesman for the Michigan 
Water Resources CommlMion saya Bob had hur- 
riedly built hia fc>edlot without full ;«pprovaK 
TTitfa k« «n unhappy allimatlv* to complying with 
. pollution control regulations — go out of bu.nincM. 
— Crofoot Cattle Company h«» phaswi out Its uperM. - 
tions at Strong City, Kan., where i\s 120-acre lot 
had a capacity to fec<l 18.000 head, included a 
1760,000 fee^i mi II, employed more than 40 persons. 

The feedlot waa built on a high knob overlook' 
in]g thp^Cottonwood. Kiycr. Aj.(^Ct«i.n^ .. 
rva-off from these yarda drained into th^ river. 
Con8C<(uently, the Fnvlrqnmentsl Health Division 
of the KansoA Department of Health ordered the 
company to meet atandards for run-olT control or 
go out of business by April 1971. (The photo with 
thia story was taken before this deadline.) The 
owners decided to close down rather than put in 
recommended storage bu-^ina and an irrigation 
system. Glrdner Crofoot explains : 

"Worlds of people can reach the state wtin. 
darda. That ia n't jny great problem. But they 
;_JiLL'l!S_-^J!."JL.'lE«.PiltofJhe_v^^ 

has yet prfis«*<f for the Federf ! standards. But 
when the Federal government sees that states are 
not demandingthat individuals reach Federal stan- 
dard*, it is going to step in and make them apply." 

Only a small handful of operations face the 
dismal alternative of going out of businuaa.- 

Aa John Rademacher of the Missouri Basin 
Water Quality Division sees it: "I firmly believe 
that 80^*- of the problems we have in pollution 
control are management problems— irood aite lo- 
cationa. good drainage prnicticee,' use of your area 
in a proper way. If we work at management, we 
have a good leg up for stopping pollutio^i." < 



For a helpful kit o't matsrial on pollution control, 
wiito Top Op. See pagB-53 lor insltuctions. ' 




STOP 

REAP programs are rolling in all 
50 slates. You now can get a wide 
variety of Federal and state financial " 
and technical help to solyt^ll but- 
the most extreme problems 



D Five years ago. you might have won 
recognition for your good judgment In 
locating a new fe«dlot on h slope where 
it would "drain good" Into a nearby 
creek. If you did the same thing today, 
you could win a summons to court, a 
stAto order to "cca^e and dmiat," a ' 
damage suit or all three. 

Up until recently, you could leave a 
- ialittw_whetttfleld_imbrQken..fliiitJiarft_. 
to eroding winds, or let a aide-hill 40 
wash away intn a stream without Aiiy 
penalty except the frowns of yoiir 
neighbors. But not iodoy, 

Feedlot run-off and soil erosion are 
no Ioniser Just poor cotiacrvation. 
They're poUutum, and pollution con- 
trol has suddenly become one of the 
coflta of doing buainess for farming 
and livestock production, juat as for 
proceitslng and manufacturing. . 

The threat of anti-pollution lawa 
would be downri,i{ht scary, if it weren't 
for the help that's coming your woy 
from Uncle Sam, from states, state 
. univenltles, livestock ataociHtions and 



Others. Whatever you produce, ifi not; 
too soon to start planning to correct 
your nwn pollution problem, apply for " 
financial assistance and inquire about 
tax concessions. Here's a eainple of 
help coming from; 
y a TAe new /Jural Environmental ' 
\ /l#»i»iance ProiTrom (REAP) , adralti- 
Istered by ASCS. G«ing full bloat now 
-In.all SQ atatrai- RRAP j« p^n np l py . 
1160 million into farmer^ and Stocks 
men's hands aa the govemmenft' 
share of the cost for approved prtic- . ' 
ticca that will control pollution. Gen- 
erally, REAP will pay. up to 60% of 
approve^ practicea and facilities up to 
k limit of $2,600 per farmer per yeax, ' 
up to 110,000 for pooling Bgreementa. . 

A major objective la to reduce"wat*r . 
pollutlori. so.water retaining and r*> 
tarding meaiurea on farm*«~d»rM, . 
ponds, permanent graaa cover, water-. ' . 
waya. buCfer atrlpA.and tree plantings' 
—get high priority. 

Funds allocated by atata since the 
program waa announced In January >' 



Otri of buslnesti The high cost of pollulion control racillllM lot mis 18,000- head feedlot and possibility of eveo (ougher 
' Federal standards to corm. rnade Crofoot Came Company decide to close down alter years of lamily o;)eraiion. ' ^, 



. . ..;n«M>va«aKM(a ; 

PTini Hills Beef, irfo . Sutler Co.. Ksn., Installed St4.00b worm of control f^cilitias to'rhake th^ir' fO.OOO-hQM fe«dlO(' 
^ "mofe t;ian acceptable" to Kansas 6oa;d of Health. Nolo diversion ditchea. a tedlmeni pond, la'floon, Irrlgelion.Unf.'--. 



may b« u&cd up or committed for this year. For 
example. 10,000 South Carolina farmer* have 
applied already for. 92.6 million in cost-shnring 
foiida, compared with the }2.3 million allocated 

. to that state. But thcrc'A no time to lose in plan- 
ning and putting in your bid for next year. 

"Tremendoua acceptance by farnera.makea It 
almoet certain that this program witl be con- 
tinued, even if the President's revenue-ohuring 
propoaala become law." says one ofllcial, . 

m farmers Home Admini»tTaUon. FHA has a 
half-dozen or more programs which can help fi- 
nance pollution control for farmers and stockmen 
who can't get conventional flnanclng. "We can 
allot BA much hit 12,500 per farm for such things 
aa hog lot lagoons for our clienta using our f^arm 
:-Tnership and operating loana," saya an FHA 

. ofllclal- Some $475 million ia committed to these 



loan*. Other mllllona arfr available to Indtvlduala, 
watfrshed groups and grazing tu(i«oriations to fi- 
nance soil and water conservation plan:«, irriga> 
, tlon, drainage and run-off control plans. 

• Inlentttt Reyeuue Serviet. Under the Tax Re. 
form Act of 1969, you are entitled to fast dcprecia- 
tion on pollution-control facilities. Says the IRS: 
"A five-year amortization deduction is ai-ailnble 
on a certified ponutir>n-contrpl fitcility for thut 
portion of the total ro«t sttributabic to tho first 
15 years of useful life. But it muni be irlpntifinbtc ■ 
as a new treatment facility added to an e.Yiat{ng 
plant that was in operation before Jan. 1, 1969.'' 

• Statt lax offier*. SLite tax exemption«' that 
were pns^ed initially to entourage pollution con- 
trol by Industry in your state also may be avail- . 
able to farmers. Be sure and check it out 

If you're in areas whore they are active, also 



.check for flnftnci&l )telp availablfr through the 
USDA's Foreat Service and Department of In- 
terior'a Bureau of I«and Management . 

Besidrt lhi» financial help, an army of tech- 
nicians haa been rnarshalled by the Extension 
Service, Soil Ponaervation Service, agricultural 
engineering departments of state universitten, 
feed and eriuipment companies, and by producer 
tuisociations to help you wrestle with pollution. 

First, you have to decide if your present opera- 
tion can be madrpoiiutton free. Your decision and 
follow up can be a happy one or very costly. 

Correcting a run-ofT problem turned out t!o;b*.",' 
neither painful nor expensive for Howard Bom- 
gaars of Iowa, who normally feeds around 600 
cattle yearly. In the spring of the year, run<olt 
usually flowed out the lower end of his feedlot, 
across a county road and eventually into n ditch 



that carried It Into the W«t Br»ntVR^V*r. . 

'■I rcalixed I had a problem and kn<SW I<htd to ■• 
Ukc rare of it I talked to a conUactor who uid " ■ 
he thought I could get partial payment for it from . 
ASCS. They sent out an engineer, did the survey. • 
ing and technical work," he a*y», . -' 

Bamgaars installed a two-ntage ayatem that '. 
settle* soiida out of^the run-off and. channels. the 
water into a detention basin. Although the feed- ^ 
lot and all building; on it cover iabout three acrea. 
the storage baslp can hold thre« surface thchea of- 
run.nff from 14 acre*. Bomgaars dinpoaea of the 
run-off either by evaporation or by pumping it 
onto nearby cropland when the bjain geta too full.' 

Finished juat last September, the facility 
pleases Bomgaars :. ''We had 6" rain last fall. .' 
and it worked perfectly, It did eiactty what it waa 
designed to do. Entire cost of th« project wai > 
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^n relative isolation of farmers is ending. As the public becomes more concerned about the safety of their food, their environment arKi working 
Conditions, farmers will com«j increeslngly under state and federal regulation. 
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All. of which suggests that some of these may be leader - 
ship rather than readership subjects. And it raises the 
question of how far the writer and editor can go toward getting 
high readership with a low- interest subject. Some creative 
writers believe that they can make any subject interesting 
through good writing. 

The only trouble with that view for a business publication 
such' as Farm Journal is that curiosity or entertainment value 
is not enough . Subscribers don't take a business publication 
primarily to be entertained; they read it for the information 
you carry; for any help or service you can provide; for the 
ideas you report that they can use in their own operations. / 

We continue to carry a small amount of strictly entertain- 
ment copy for its change-of-pace value. But we also believe 
that if we print too" much copy j us t for its entertainment value , 
too many readers will toss us back onto the coffee table and 
turn on the TV set where entertainment requires less effort. 
We do try to inform entertainingly, as you will see from sub- 
sequent chapters. But we keep the emphasis on informing the 
reader. 

One final caution about readership studies, since we. have 
'mentioned them frequently. Conducted carefully, readership 
studies can tell you which of the articles that you actually 
printed got the highest readership. But their greatest short- 
coming is that they cannot tell you the articles that you 
might have written which would have scored even higher. Also, 
readership studies can tell you what vour present readers prefer. 
They cannot tell you anything^ about tne interests and needs , 
of people who don't take your magazine but whom you wish did. 

There must be a dozen theories about what caused the death 
of the Saturday Evening Pos t . But I shall always think of the 
Post ^ s fall in connection with the remarks of its former editor, 
after the magazine was gone. 

don't know 'What went wrong,*' he said. "We were giving 
the readers what they wanted." 

Well, that may have been exactly the problem. It was well 
known that Post editors made heavy use of readership studies; 
that their editorial formula had remained static;, and also that 
the average age of their readers was high. They. may have 
continued a once-successful formula too long, pleasing their 
old readers but gaining too few young ones. You could say 
that a magazine which freezes its formula will die with its 
present readers, if not before. 
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Crossing among the different dairy breeds has never shown much promise. This article seeks to overcome reader Indifference by prorhlsing new 

evidence to support line-crossing wltjMO^ breeds. 
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I (riods drouth or fow prices, farm editors know that these things are foremost in their readers* minds. But what Is there new to say about them? This 
arTicle represents one way you can "make news" — by sending an editor to accompany e shipment of hogs and find out who Is making money on them. 



CHAPTER III 
WHAT IS THERE NEW TO SAY ABOUT IT? 



When we do know what^s on fanners' minds this month, our 
editors often have difficulty figuring out what to say about 
it. News developments themselves raise many questions in 
farmers' minds, as I've mentioned. They hear about milk 
dumping incidents: "Why did farmers do it?"; a new power- 
drop corn planter: "How does it work?"; suspension of DDT: 
"What can we use in its place?" 

But what about the questions on farmers* minds not 
occasioned by the news? Suppose they are getting ready to 
plant com. You know what they'd most like to read about at 
that season. Almost every summer, dry weather hits hard in 
some Areas of the country. When a farmer's crops are burning 
up, he\ has difficulty thinking abouti anything else. Yet, 
what can a magazine tell him that he^ doesn't already know 
about drouth? 

Which brings me to the second question which we are con-- 
stantly asking ourselves at Farm Journal ; "What is there new 
to say about it?" 

We know that when the bottom falls out of corn prices, 
every corn grower is looking for a way to sell, store or feed 
his corn so he'll make more. But what is there new to say 
about it? Can you find farmers who are getting an extra two 
or three cents a bushel by hauling direct to a terminal rather 
than selling at the local elevator? 

When TGE disease breaks out on Midwestern hog farms, 
growers want to know more about how to prevent and treat it. 
But the story has been told a dozen times before. Can you 
find a veterinarian with a new treatment? 

You find wide differences among magazines over how much 
to emphasize the news . Some editors argue that a monthly 
magazine is out of the news race anyway, because it can't 
possibly compete with daily newspapers and the. electronic 
media. Also, some magazines deliberately choose to do "review- 
type" articles which are highly useful to the, beginner . but 
which tend to be repetitive for the experienced farmer. 

At Farm Journal , we have chosen to emphasize the news for 
a number of reasons: First, we reason that most farmers have 
spent their entire lives on the farm and that they already 
know a tremendous amount about their business. So they will 
just naturally be more interested in an article that tells 
them something new rather than repeating what they already know 
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stpad of the broad, "boc^k approach" to magazine writing, Farm Journal prefers the narrovw/ne>viv theme. Here'i one example — e newi report on an 
Ilea for mak i ng hfgh-concentrate silage by chopping juit a center portion of thjB ttalkt along with eart. 
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Second, we reu^on that a news development has more 
interest even to the^neophyte farmer than an idea that has 
been around a while Advertising people say that there is 
inherent attraction l^...,the word **new/' and they try to use 
it vrhenever possible in ^ds , Our editors feel the same way. 
No matter what our subject, we work hard to find a news angle 
and then put the news in the headline and the lead. 

We don ' t worry too" much^about the daily newspaper or — 
radio or TV spoiling a story for us because both their news- 
gathering ability and their coverage are largely local. The 
wire services have long since ceased to carry much farm copy. 
So a monthly magazine does have a good chance to break 'farm 
news, at least on a national basis* jesides, we are fortunate*'' 
to be printed on news magazine pres-'^.^S'-the same presses that 
print Time magazine. So we car> deliver news against a tight 
deadline , 



Comm6n Mistakes in Story Planning 

For some reason young wviters- -and. some older ones^-find 
it difficult to take the news approach in magazine reporting, 
particularly when writing feature articles. The idea of a 
news feature article seems to present them with a paradox. 
The word ^^feature" means a longer, '*in- depth*' article, which 
they feel has to begin at the beginning, and they don't know 
quite how to work in the latest news. I sometimes wonder if 
young reporters just out of college don't bring with them the 
same historical approach to writing which most colleges use in 
teaching. There are many ways to organize a feature article, 
but apparently we all start with a bias in favor of using 
chronological order, I suspect ^that ' s why editors so often 
find what they think should be the lead of the article buried 
in the final paragraph of the v;riter's first draft. 

How We Handle the News 

I also suspect that this is why so many young magazine 
writers have an inclination to do the exhaust ive , comprehensive 
article when they -tackle a magazine feature. Accustomed to 
learning from books, they seem to want to write a book rather 
than an article. They tend to choose themes that are much too 
broad to handle in a single article, for instance "The Ten 
Steps to Higher Corn Yields.'' It really would take a book to ' 
surround that one if you were going to do anything more than 
name and explain the steps. 

Anyone with an affection for the book approach should 
remember how book sales compare with magazine sales. It takes 
an unusual book on an agricultural topic to sell more than 
10,000 or 15,000 copies, whereas several farm magazines cir- 
culate a million or more copies every month. The average farm 
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magazine reader doesn^t want to be educated at one sitting- 
I£ he did, he'd buy a book. He sits dovm for five or ten 
minutes while he ' 5 waiting for dinner, and your article better 
not be longer than that. ^ Preferably, they should be short 
enough that he can read two or three in that time- 
Instead of writing all about corn. Farm Journal prefers 
to pick out a narrow theme, such as ''How Deep Should You 
—Fiant?" - or ''Broadcast Pert iirrzer V^rsus—Piow— down-- '' Our rule - 
of thumb is to restrict the theme and increase the depth, 
meaning to bring the reader more of the research results and 
farmer experiences with a bearing on a narrow theme. The 
great advantage to education via the i.iagazine is that it's a 
continuing process. You'll be there again next month to 
report anything you've overlooked this time or anything that 
has. happened since. \^ 

We try to put the news first, no matter how long or how 
brief^the article. And we try to keep a place in our magazine 
for 'Articles of any length from 10 to 500 lines. We feel that 
if w^^ do our job properly, any major news story which develops 
tvgradba^lly will have to work its way up the ladder from a 10- 
line "short" to a major feature. 

Let me give you an example- of how this happens. Suppose 
this month one of the dairy nutritionists at the University 
reported his first results with a new method for processing 
corn that makes it more digestible for young dairy calves. 
He has run onlV one trial with 10 calves, but they show a 10% 
.weight advantagjg over the controlSo I suspect our editors 
would ma,ke the i)eport a 3S-line short in Dairy Extra. Perhaps 
we'd run it in Farm Journal itself if the idea had possibilitie 
for im;^roving the nutrition of beef calves. 

As a result of the Wisconsin work, suppose the University 
of Arizona announces that it is launching a major research 
project to test the idea for the faster finishing of veal 
calves. We'd probably give the announcement 20 or 25 lines 
because we assume our readers would have had their interest 
whetted, yet there are no new results to report as yet. Then 
say six months later, the results from the Arizona trials are 
in, and the Wisconsin scientist by this time has run tv;o 
larger lots of calves through- -again with promising results- 
But at both institutions, the scientists have observed some 
undesireable side effects, such as scouring with certain calves 
This time, we might decide to give the combined report two 
columns, or about 100 lines. 

During the next few months, suppose Ralston Purina 
announces it is marketing a new calf ration based on the 
same or a similar process. A Rutger scient;Lst adds a small 
amount of urea to the ration and gets better results. A 
large dairyman in California reports good results with the 
first lot of calves to which he fed the ration; And a dairy 
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co-op here in Wisconsin reports res.ults from its patrons using 
it. Each of these reports wculJ probably get 25 to SO-line 
accounts in Farm Journal > 

But by this time, our editors might feel the need for a 
summing up; many of our readers vrould be wondering if they 
shouldn't be using the new ration. So at this point, we 
would likely undertake a staff report, which we will explain 
a little latex. We would check once more with all the 
universities, commercial feed companies, co-ops and dairymen 
whom we knew were testing it. And we would ask each of them 
whether they were ready to recommend it to other dairymen. 
The result would likely be a two to four-page illustrated 
feature, leading off with the latest news but pulling all 
the results together and drawing the ..most responsible con- 
clusions possible . 



The Reporter Is a Researcher, Too 

As you can see, the magazine writer is in the research 
business, too., whether he knows it oj not. He knows a par- 
ticular question is on the minds of /his readers, and it's his 
job to find the answer- - of ten from /confusing sources. A new 
corn weed killer is working well i^^ one state, but not in 
another. 7hy not? Narrow-row .soybeans produce higher yields 
in the Midwest, but regular width rows yield more in the South. 
How come? A reputable commercial firm gets good result? with 
an antibiotic in Indiana, but scientists at Purdue University 
in. Indiana don't. 

When I first got into this business, many agricultural 
scientists felt they were obliged to keep their results to 
themselves until they had assembled enough proof to make firm 
recommendations. They were afraid farmers woul4 try an idea 
too soon, then blame the university if things didn't work out. 

'Thankfully, today's scientist is much more willing to 
tell you the exact stage of his work and how near the idea is 
to being- ready for farmers. He knows that the sooner he tells 
other people what he has learned, the sooner some of them 
will start experimenting, too, and help find the answers. It's 
the farm editor's duty to reflect the state of readiness as 
accurately as he can, not only in the copy but in the display 
he gives the report. Our first stories on a new idea often 
warn that a new chemical treatment has not yet received 
government clearance or that a new variety is not yet available. 
Later we may tell them to ^'try it on a few rows" before plant- 
ing a whole field to it. 

Actually, with today's farmer, it's more a case of holding 
him back than pushing Kim to accept a new practice. He knows 
that his best chance for making money is to adopt a profitable 
idea before other farmers do. All of which places extra 



responsibility upon the editor. Your articles are interpreted 
as recommendations for or against an idea, whether or not you 
intend them to be. So to meet this responsibility, our depart- 
mental editors have to pass judgement on the reliability of 
the research they are reporting by asking the number of 
animals or acres involved, the number of replications, the 
number of years the trials have been run- -even the level of 
significant difference. 



Finding the News 

If he has done his homework, the farm editor who sallies 
forth in search of news has read everything which might con- 
ceivably provide tips. In particular, he watches the scientific 
journals serving his area of special interests, because many 
of the professional societies try to get their members to 
publish first in their own journal. 

Every experienced farm editor I know goes through a mound 
of reading mat^ter almost daily- -USDA reports, college pub- 
lications and releases, PR releases from private companies, 
trade journals in related fields and, of course, your competitor 
magazines. But this reading is largely for background and tips. 
The true newsman considers himself ''scooped" if an idea has 
already reached print for any s izeable audience . The really 
new idea usually can be found only via the personal. interview 
with: the scientist who has not yet made a written report of 
his findings; the commercial company that has not yet issued 
a release on a new product; the innovative farmer who has not 
yet told his story for publication. In fact, in these days 
of highly competitive journalism and well-developed PR depart- 
ments, the '^scoop" you gain by interview will likely precipitate 
a general news release- -sometimes even before you can get it 
into print yourself. 

Every reporter knows the importance of preparing for an 
interview- - the need to think out specific questions. But no 
amount of preparation is a substitute for nimble thinking and 
dogged pursuit of specific answers during the interview itself. 
Today,' s politician is a master of aversion , diversion and 
obfuscation. Public relations men often are chosen for their 
ability to hide a company's or a government ' s mistakes. You 
can see a demonstration of such verbal fencing any Sunday on 
"Face the Nation" or "Meet the Press." 

When interviewing a public figure on a controversial issue, 
you get a livelier story when you, the reporter, assume the { . 
other side in the debate. Some reporters lack the courage 
and become nothing more than straight men, asking the gentle, 
leading questions which only "set up" the person being inter- 
viewed. Playboy magazine^ has done a tremendous job with its 
Playboy Interviews. You can count on its reporters to ask the 
questions you would most want to ask if you were there- /why 
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in movies and exactly how 
a separate government with 



It takes great personal skill to ask ''mean*' or embarrassing 
questions which must be asked if you are to get the liveliest 
news. One o£ the masters o£ this technique was the late Ray 
Anderson, who joined Farm Journal as its first field editor 25' 
years ago. My most vivid memory of Ray is of the time I visited 
a large Chicago meat packer with him and listened while he threw 
at them the charge that they were using their own feedlots to 
beat down livestock prices. 



Raqiiel Welch refuses to appear nude 
Eldridge Cleaver proposes to set up 
the Black Panthers. 



The Tools of Interviewing 

A long-standing frustration with reporters is how to match 
wits with the person being Interviewed and at the same time 
get down the necessary notes from which to construct the story. 
A few reporters have the good fortune to possess a photographic 
memory, which.^can accurately reproduce the entire interview 
from the sketchiest of notes. Some reporters learn and use 
shorthand. But most still rely on the longhand notebook. 

The pocket- si ze, cassette tape recorder seems like the 
perfect, answer. But I've seen a number of editors go through 
exactly the same learning process in using recorders. They 
take their new recorder to the first interview, turn it on and 
leave their notebook in their pocket, secure in the knowledge 
that the recorder will catch everything. And that's exactly 
the trouble- -it does catch everything . Not until you've seen 
a secretary type out the complete transcript of a recorded 
interview do you realize just how valuable is this filter that 
you carry around on your shoulders. If you don't transcribe 
it, you may find yourself playing it back and taking notes to 
refresh your memory. In my opinion, it is a rare interview 
that's worth the effort of a complete transcription. 

Each reporter has his own personal method of operation, 
so all I can do is offer the one that I have found works best 
for me. I don't make recordings of brief interviews, even when 
I know the exact wording will be critical. Very few inter- 
viewees can speak off the cuff with precision anyway. Experienced 
reporters know that when you do catch the wording with complete 
accuracy, the interviewee may claim he was misquoted or change 
the wording if you give him a chance to review the finislit^d 
story. Where it's business information that may cost our 
readers money if it is wrong, we like to give our sources a 
chance to see the final story before we print it. However, we 
retain the right to accept or reject any changes they suggest. 

I do take a tape . recorder for lengthy interviews or where 
I intend to present it in question- and- answer form. But I 
also take and use my notebook, just as if I didn't have the 
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recorder • That way, I can refer to my notebook in drawing up 
the outlines o£ the story* I may even use it for reproducing 
most of the quotes because my own method of note- taking tells 
me something about the way the statement was made, and perhaps 
more important, my own reaction at the time. Then I play back 
only those parts of the recording where I'm uncertain of my 
notes or where the wording is critical. 



How to Cover Meetings 

A tape recorder can be invaluable in covering meetings. 
Most of the scientific societies now schedule several separate 
but concurrent sessions so that it becomes a three- or ten- 
ring circus for a single editor trying to cover it. John 
Russell, our field editor at Fort Wayne, Ind., looks over the 
titles of papers to be ^ presented, picks what he thinks will 
be the liveliest session to cover in person. Then about 10 
minutes before it is to start, he takes his tape recorder to 
a second session and gets a scientist friend there to switch 
it on and off as the papers he is interested in are presented. 

Fortunately, most societies now require their members to 
submit the completed paper or at least an abstract in writing 
ahead of time. Then it's just a matter of picking up copies 
of the interesting titles, reviewing them quickly for content 
and deciding which ones are worth following up. 

Even when you can get complete papers ahead of time, it 
isn't safe to play hookey. Many scientists show photographs 
of their experimental animals or plots. They may show a slide 
you can borrow to illustrate your story, or more likely, slides 
that will give you some ideas of how to make your own 
illustrations. Also, the questions asked by fellow scientists 
often turn up more news than you'll find in the written paper. 
Or you'll think of some questions you can ask privately after 
the meeting is over. 

Our editors agree that meetings are probably more valuable 
for the hallway and corridor conversations than for the formal 
papers, particularly if you go with a couple of sharp story 
themes in mind. Meetings attract university, USDA and company 
research men from all over the nation. It would cost a small 
fortune if you travelled around to see them individually on 
their home ground. 

An excellent idea, if you can arrange it, is to invite , 
three or four farmers or scientists for breakfast or luncheon 
in your hotel room. It's usuably well worth the price of the ■ 
meal. All you have to do is toss put your key question and 
listen. The other guests will do a lot of your work for you 
by challenging the speaker and being challenged in turn. You 
do have to be firm in holding the canvers ation on your theme. 
But the variety of viewpoints will bring out ideas that you. 
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would never have thought o£ on your own. Claude Gifford, 
our economics and policy editor, has set up private meetings 
like this which have actually led to the formulation of public 
policy--they can be that good. 



The Farm Journal Staff Report 

Twice a year, we bring all of our field editors into 
Philadelphia for a week-long staff meeting. Part of the pre- 
paration is for each of. us to put down in writing ahead of 
time a one-page description of the three or more best story 
ideas we can think of for anyone to work on during the coming 
six months. Then during the meeting, we bring up the best 
of these ideas, and we encourage every editor to offer any 
information or opinion he has to contribute. 

It is always a stimulating experience to have a Western 
editor bring up an idea that originated in Colorado then hear 
one of the Southern editors pitch in a corroborating piece 
of research from Georgia, a Midwestern tell about similar work 
at Minnesota or Ohio. It is a graphic demonstration that we 
all have much to learn from each other. So we try to capture 
this nation-wide coverage of a subject on paper, and we call 
it a Farm Journal Staff Report, which means that it is the 
work of as many as eight or ten editors. 

We had such a report ^Crossbreeding of Beef" in our 
February, 1970 issue of Farm Journal . Nine different editors 
wrote 15 different pieces of copy for use in putting this 
feature together. So much had happened on the crossbreeding 
front at the time that we couldn't get it all printed as news. 
The items just went into the feature story file until we could 
schedule it. I coun^^ed the number of people whose names 
appeared in this story, as sources of data or quotes, arid they 
added up to 21. No telling how many other sources to whom 
our editors talked whose names didn't appear in the copy. 

Now, of course, when you get that many pieces of evidence, 
it's quite a challenge to weave them into a single, coherent 
story. It's a job which is handled by* our departmental editors- 
in this case, John Rohlf, our livestock editor. 

I don't mind admitting that this is the expensive way to 
do articles. Our field editors wrote a total of 62 pages 
which they submitted to Philadelphia in the form of finished 
copy, and our final article was boiled down to only 13 pages. 
It also takes its toll in staff morale. . Our field editors 
complain bitterly when a 100- line piece , which may have taken 
them a day to research and write, ends up as two paragraphs in 
the finished story. The Wall Street Journal uses this same 
technique in assembling it's two main, front-page articles. 
Judging from the complaints I used to hear from a friend who 
was then their Philadelphia Bureau Chief, their reporters 
hate staff reports, too. 
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be licenited to apply arer not hazardouit to the en>. 
vironment, but to theapplicatora tKem.ne}vcaj The 
chemicala that ar« perjlatent and remain ln'the 
enriromnent would be im th« third «ate«ory and 
available typemiftfji/K.. 



Could you geaeraliif 
and taw that thnif 
tcould bf mnttly thf 
rhlori-nttitA hv/droenr. 

Rudnlahatn: I' think 
that is a fair .'«tnte- . 
went. . 

Hove abwt thf: orija- 
itophOtphaU'tf 



Ht got an early (tart on the road I 
10 his prsseni job, v*neo HlJcVet5^lJ'|'• ■ 
took fff leaa in d'afting Indiana's ^ 
A,r Poilus.'cn Co^irroi Act m i963. S 
He vyas electod MJjof ify LcBdor of 1 
;he Ix.m'u blouse cl Repreientatives I 
du'^rK] [nn (ml terni. I^en went on lo ■ 
fcocomi) U s. Assisfani Attcfnoy Gerefal I 
.n 1969. EPA A<l;n;n)srra!Or in 1970: \ 
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Ruckallhaui: They w'otiM nii>ri' likriy iw in the 
^»^ond ■« Mtotf.)ry and aviiilablf to licenHed nppli- 
idtitri, ttlth<n>Hh i«Qme thvw nxshx. he in ihi: 
third. A f.>w muld be in both cat*- cor !<■<«. 



Ifn tf\f dfiaii i,t fffttiiifr r 



>tj'r thai 



Ruckalahaua: if the bill in nperatintr., pruiKrily, 
thlrt would never happen. Ohvimisly, the pestiejde 
consultantji' iRHuinjf p^jrmita 'rnidd h;ive ti> be 
available. Wr're not tryina to make i*, more dint- 
cult for furm'T.-* tr> unc |>c«ticide!«. 



Wdtild th*.]i hf nrtiiidhlr lit thf rMntw 

Ruckalahatn: Abnolitttsly. tliey'd hnu 
ithle on a moment'.^ notictv 



}uld thete pfntlride eomyltanli bci 




Ruck*lah«ua: The real criU'ria Mould (^''^tUiluc* 
periencc. It miKht be a county aj^i'iit whc>re ho ha* 
ljve«l in the areir And seen pexlicides iifrd all wf 
his life. In Indiana, tomato parkerR hiivp fieldmen 
who work with grower^. In many iiv?<tanciM, th«'se 
men havo irtent (\fh\ experience. And Ik-causc 
they have peptic ide.tolt-ranfM tu niH't. they /intic 
to beVarefiil. 

itonif pufyptr uppotr thf tmr of temniti nt)i if ^ nt'i) 
:fririt(Utif in ft ff^ulatOri/ ntir, IVfult'.t linur nnr- 
Hon (n that' . 

Ruckalihaui: There niti^ht Im> nc.me ;)rohl('ni with 
educational people. But many of tbe«e people 
could irreatly Iwneflt the farmer by JidvifiinK him. 
-They know when are lil<tSly to torn*; lK(>y 



Ruckofahaua: Frunkly, I think the Kcderiil jpjv- 
LTnmt'itt hxi .to rrthirlk thi^ whol*- (lUPKtiun of 
ipciijiiilidji to mombcrH uf a iWf<-iely when they 
.•fiilftT frnm thi-.sf kind of regulations. Kack when 
1 wa.s tji th** Jtistic.. nt'|)nrtm»-nt, I kvnn' involved 
xvith a Ntudy ri)mmti.iion ti'> decide w'beihcr.the 
cannern and Ixittti^rs who had uwd oVjamatcs 
fihcHild iHmliursfd when the cyclama^*, ban 
raiJK'ht thorn with their whelvcn full. So far m I 
knnw, ihry have never l>ecTi reimbur.-feil. Theoret- 
ically, they nhniitd have tn-^'.n licfauiif w»» bad- 
made, a declM"^ baKC*! im ihf Wn«'flt to the whwle 
siviely. yi't only a portion of the 'tuioiy wa.^ l>^ar. 



\trt),n r» fiiiu that tht terltcf 
„r-:*1<itf' and hrol rruuMi»n» aiv- ih'r.m fndlffs 
l)i')hl.-mj>. SlJ "-"Tr /?i!C'- ]»i<t-^- rt n,\ iin,r,i,lmfi,t 
t': Ih,- pt st'.Aftr f-itl tl.nl u oi.ld i„rrmpt thiH riiJ- 
tllut.ny /''I"'" Ftdi^nU ';nc« r ■</»»«/. Yet U'f 

l;no!r ihr Xi'n'i A>lmu„ffrafinn u'fU't.i H> krop a» 
P'i^^'ihl, i>, thr ntatff. How do i/oii 



Ruckfllshaua: With more vontrol of (t.se, k» pro- 
vided by.thi,'< tiill, and n'ith more staten adopting 
m'ldc! Jaws, \vv think th»'re will be le.w duplica- 
tion of Federal and »tnte reRulations, 

tt';*,»r ./» we/iH btf model lait nf 

Ruchslthaui: A law that i« lh<> «ame In mmit 
Mjttij* jinrl whii h meshe.H ifitd the F'edcral jiro- 
irram. \W\wr< I i<it here and weiirh the Iwnefltx and 
risk.t of a particular in<t« tlcide, I make a decision 
that la fnr the tvhou; nution. I?iit a particular 
sfjiif mity d'Tidfc that the iKinefit i."- «> minimal 
for them tittil ih45}->r jiiHt iiot.soin^ to.tAkc the' 
risk. Now foKthl' Tederal jfovcrtiment to make 
that deciwon and t" vsay that the st/itcx have 
no rijrht to make It'thiyijweUYH jiresenta me with 
.•(i>me Croat problf m«. 




itnyiiiri that 
■ffiroOraphif 



d,f)r, 

Ruck*i«h*u«: Abao- 
Intely. We wnnt to 
rM-ognize tJeoKraph. 
if <li/Ten!nc<'.i. ir n 
Mtjil." waiitft til err 
oil the caution side. 
1 don't sec how we 
can pay they can't. 



flere't a elippinff from a nt>wtp<tper whose bfnd- 
hn* read*: "J?e«eaneftera Link DDT to SttrilUV 
in Womsn." A» I interprti it, tk« evidrntt in 
hxQhly tfntativt. Yet. as happtnit to freti^uMy 
thtnt days, a unenti/le hvp0then$ U reported in 
'a trav that mnHfi rrudert aertpt it ax fart, Poea 
• your agency have any. plona fnr eifaluatinp qnes' 
timiabU *tatemetii» m«dt on either tide of th« 
pettiHde debate? 

Riick*l»haus: In Ihia caae. I >ui\-e referred their 
report to our acientiftc Adviaory committoo. V'hat 
theii* determination will be. I don't know. 

That icill likely takr ncveral monlhf. In there any 
waft you eoidd speed that upt \ 

RuclmliKatft: I don't know how. Thia ia obvioualy 
a aerioua report by two profesaora given before 
Xh« American Cancer SocUty, -Their p«M will 
undoubtedly look vi>r7 critically <t it I wouldn't 
think that two men 
like these would de- 
liver auch a report 
without havinR aome 
juatiftcatlon. For ua 
to do anythtnR' with- . 
out thoroughly re-, 
viewing -what they 
hiive natd 'would not 
be reaponaible. W« 
would be doing what 
we were accuslnir 
other people of doinfr. < i 



. What H« Toid TM ConacrvalkMilato 
On May 22, Rucketafiaut addrocMd tti«' Na- 
tftjnal A);idubon Society, a group that hai 
pustKid hard tot tt)a compiele lutperulon of 
DDT, Here an oxcerpts from big jpe'>ch: 

'Tknow thftre ar» tWiae who reel that the 
graat mVchina of Wntffm mm <■ running. out 
of corttrpi and that tTx }u90<>maut rtiutt b« 
stopped —It nec«aaarY t>y tuch drastic atapa 
aa outlawlrvg chtmlcal pestlcidn aruj lertll- 
iTors. Tcan or>ly aay that . . , ha^ty, artiftrarY 
and Uftsupportable d«clslon« would ur>d er- 
mine all out efforts. 

"OOr ia a ooo<j caM In' point Aa a mem- 
tMr of th« Audubon Society myaalf, and 
hftowing the impact of thIa chlorinated hy* 
drocart>o(T tn eartafn ipecie* ol raptorial 
birds. I was highly critical of thia compound . 
But I was compelled by the (acta to wmpvr 
. my emotions. I declined to require Immodlale 
' suipenston of )ia uto because fha .bosi 
scientific evidence now avsilable did not. 
warrnnt such a precipitate step." 




£ I^^C uthor uses a small tap© recorder on pertonal Interview! with farm leader* like this one. But he takes notes as well* "Otherwise, you have to listen to 
MMWiTilflijhble thing over again to know what you have and decide what you want to use/' he says. 
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So we use the idea sparingly- -mostly when we want a quick 
national round-up o£ fanner reaction or opinions on an important 
question. 

Surveys and Opinion Polls 

Actually, we are in the process of developing more 
effective ways to do survey stories. Our Market Research 
Division at Farm - Journal has undergone rapid growth in rec.ent 
years to the point where they now lease several WATS (Wide 
Area Telephone Service) lines . They have trained telephone, 
interviewers who call a representative sample of farmers 
around the nation and gather information * on what products 
they use, how and when they buy them and what they think of 
the performance. 

Our editors can hire our research department to conduct 
surveys for us, just as they do for other clients. They work 
with us in designing a questionnaire the results from which 
can be tabulated and expressed as percentages if we want 
numerical data. Also we can have them ask open-end questions 
and take down farmer quotes that we can work into a finished 
^tory. We've done several survey stories this way, although 
it's expensive if your sample is very large. 

' ... ' V 

A less expensive but also less reliable way to conduct an 
opinion poll is by publishing the questionnaire in the magazine 
and asking the readers to fill it out and mail it to you. All 
si^ch voluntary ' polls are subject to biases that you can't 
always control. In our experience, women and older people are 
more responsive to mail-in polls than men and younger readers. 
So if you were to conduct a mail-in poll on property taxes . 
versus income taxes as a means of supporting schools, older 
people, who strongly oppose property taxes, would likely ''load" 
the returns . 

• - . 

However, we think the mail-in poll has a place if you are 
careful how you use it. For instance, we now have conducted 
four nationwide polls of farmer opinion concerning federal 
farm programs since 1957, and we think the results have been 
fairly accurate. For instance, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and other fai^m papers of the Midwest"" Unit have one of the oldest 
and most dependable opinion polls in the country- -dependable 
because the farm women who serve as their numerators ar^e so 
diligent in following correct procedure. In our most recent 
poll, our returns for the state of Iowa were almost identical 
with the returns that Wallace ' s Farmer received on the same 
question a couple of months later. 

But as I say, you have to be discreet in conducting and 
reporting opinion polls. You are all aware of the growing ^ 
public reaction to the indiscriminate use of polls. Many 
feel polls create a "herd psychology" in which people of weak 
or wavering opinion are unduly influenced by positive-sounding 
results • 
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Needed: The Tenacious Reporter 

The staff reports, telephone surveys and mail-in polls 
I've been describing all share a coiiunon weakness: They lack 
the direction and momentum that you get only with a single 
reporter determined to follow all his leads until he feels 
he has the important facts. Five field editors working in- 
dependently may uncover more angles, but they aren't as likely 
to pursue the one or two most important questions as doggedly 
as will a single reporter. 

The extension of good telephone lines to practically every 
farm in the country has upset all the old rules of farm report- 
ing, and I'm not sure that farm editors, at least those of my 
vintage, realize it. Not too many years ago, half or more of 
the farms still didn't ha\^e phones, and those that did were-^on— 
party lines that were only slightly more private than the town 
meeting. The old-style farmer disliked using the phone, and 
he wouldn't tell you anything about his operation anyway because 
he knew the neighbors were listening. 

Today I find that if you are patient and willing to make 
your calls in the evening, you can reach almost every farmer 
you want to reach, and what's more, nearly all are willing to 
talk. Frankly, I continue to be amazed by the amount of infor- 
mation I am able to gather by telephone. For instance, last 
fall I decided to undertake an article about a new livestock 
quarantine Stat ion that had been proposed for clearing new 
European breeding stock into this country. I didn't have time 
to do any travel in connection with the story, but as it turned 
out , I really didn't need to. 

I started by calling the offices of Senator Hruska and 
Congressman Purcell , sponsors of the bill that would authorize 
the station. Both were cooperative and sent me copies of the 
bill and of all'public statements they had made in behalf of it. 
It's doubtful that personal interviews with these two men would, 
have added much to what I found in these statements - 

' Then I began calling people in government, at the 
universities and in the livestock industry for their knowledge 
and opinions about the proposed station. '.Among others I 
called Robert Anderson, associate administrator of the USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service, and E. E. Saulmon, director of 
the Animal D^isease Division, to get details on when, how, and 
where the station might be built. I talked with two or three * 
animal genetiqists> including Tom Cartright;, animal geneticist 
at Texas A. § M,. , who was just back from Argentina where they 
are crossing the same European breeds whichrour cattlemen want 
on the same British breeds we have in this country. I talked 
with L. W. KeeleyXof American Breeders Service right here at 
Madison to see what^ they had learned from their bull-scouting 
expeditions to Europe. And I talked with three ranchers who 
are" interested in getting some of the European blood lines for 
use in their own herds. 



\ 

\ 
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Additional interviews might have improved , the story.. But 
with those calls I collected two or three times as much infor- 
mation as I had space toVprint. And I was reasonably satisfied 
that I had given complete\ coverage • 

\ ■ 

0£ course, this was an easy story to get- -everyone I 
talked with wants the quara^ntine station, so they had reason 
to be cooperative. But as all know, there's something 
commanding about a telephone^ call . It actually takes pre-- 
cedence oyer personal visits .\ I have sat in the office of a 
public official and had our interview interrupted by another 
reporter, calling from half -way across the country to get the 
same story.' 

The single reporter chasing down all the leads for an 
important story is prodded on by the excitement of the chase. 
Every attempt at diversion or cover-up only heightens his 
determination to ferret out the facts. 

A year ago this spring I served as one of the judges for 
a feature article contest conducted among the editors at Chilton 
Pre5S > a large trade book publisher in Philadelphia. I approach- 
ed the task, as I approach all judging duties, with some tre- 
pidation. For in the preceding contest, each cf the three 
judges had picked a different first-place winner. 

I was impressed by the entries. Trade magazines, long 
edited by specialists or scientists v/ho came up the technical 
route, increasingly are edited by trained journalists. And 
those entries showed it. 

But there was one that stood out. It was an article in 
Commercial Car and Truck , a magazine published for operators 
of commercial trucking lines. The reporter's theme was the 
-growing problem of truck hi-jacking. The evidence was all 
there in the statistics. But he couldn't get the individual 
truck owners to talk. 

So he began hanging around a diner near a large truck / 
depot on the south side of Chicago- - an area where there had 
been a rash of hi-jackings. He struck up a friendship with 
some of the truck drivers and others who frequented the diner. 
He got to, know one man well enough to ask him what he knew 
about hi-jackings. Sure enough the guy knew exactly how it 
was'done. "Would you like me to steal a truck for you?" he 
offered. 

The reporter said yes, if he could go along. 

So, that night they walked past the guard at the gate and 
inside found a loaded semi, standing with its motor running. 
It was as if the whole thing had been arranged: the signed 
manifest detailing a load of television sets and their des- 
tinations was lying on the seat of the truck. 



They climbed aboard, revved up the motor and waved the 
manifest at the guard as they drove out the gate. Once out- 
side, they drove to a side street, parked the truck and walked 
back to the diner. There the "driver" put. in a call to a 
contact and held the phone to the reporter's ear so he could 
hear the offer being made to buy the TV sets. 



The title of his story was "I Stole Your Truck!" And this 
time all three judges were in agreement. 




n7lJt«'^T^^ 0" lnexpen.ive and spmeiim« dependabl. way of tcilng r.«J,r opinion'. "When r.ad.r. fa«l 

, mMMUm nalv on both .id,, of a que,tion, they reply In large .nough numb«. to niak. the re.pon,e meenlngfur," the author bell«,r 



Dairy Editor Dick Braun spent more than three years accunnulating research reports and conducting telephone interviews before writing this well- 
documented article. 



' i 
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CHAPTER IV 

"WHAT DOES THE STORY MEAN TO THE 'FARMER IN LINCOLN COUNTY? 



The first commandjnent to tK^ writer and editor is to be 
re ad - -not just noted, looked at or dipped into^ but' reaT ! And 
in this age o£ frenetic activity--of burgeoning businesses , 
social reform, outdoor sports an^ proliferating publications-- 
to be read is no mean feat. The writer or editor mujt pursue- 
his readers' interests with single-minded dedication all the 
way from choice of subject to delivery of the magaziH'e into 
the readers* hands. 

It is my purpose in these chapters to tell you something 
of what we at Farm Journal have learned about getting our 
products read. I started with the.,- Question ofj^^kt^s on 
Farmers' Minds This Month?" because the suresp way to get a 
reader's attention is to promise him help wit'n a'^problem that's 
on his mind at the moment. / 

Next, I discussed the question of "What Is There New To 
Say About It?" because even w^n you know the subject matters 
to the reader, you still have to be able to promise him some- 
thing he doesn't already know about it to be sure of interesting 
him. Now we go on to the business of actual writing. Again 
I am en^titling it with a question that we continually ask our- 
selves at Farm Journal: "What Does It Mean;to the Farmer in 
Lincoln County?"" ^ • 

Getting the Reader Started 

I am deferring until later my discussion of writing head- ' 
lines because the headline and illustration should reinforce 
each other. Together they are the best tools available for 
getting the reader started. But the writer trying to phrase 
the beginning of his article is trying to answer exactly the 
same question in the reader's mind: "Why Should I Read This?" 
The lead of the article should answer this question simply and 
directly and not merely imply an answer as so many articles do.& 

I'd like to read some leads Jiat have- appeared in Farm 
Journal , to illustrate how we tell the reader what this ar;ticle 
will do for him: 

Here's the dead that appeared under the heading: 
"^'Recreation. . .Farming's Giant New Crop*" It began: 

"America's annual spring exodus from the city into 

the countryside is proof that farm people have what • 

most city people want- -the open air, woods to camp 
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in, fields to hike and ride in, ponds to fish in. 

"Well why not get set to sell them these things? 
Some farmers are already doing it, and they're find- 
in^g that one pf the best "crops" they can cultivate 
is city peopTe . " 

Then of course, the article goes on to give examples* Notice 
that we said to them directly "\Vhy not get set to sell them 
these things?" 

The lead which appeared on a farm management article began 
with this quote : 

"'A young farmer who is short of capital can't afford 
to own land these days,' declares a Federal Reserve 
Bank economist, 'He would be much better off to in- 
vest in machinery and fertilizer, and to rent his land. *" 

The headline itself had told him even more directly "You Can't 
Afford to Own a Farm." 

Now for a lead which appeared five years ago on a dairy 
feeding story: 

"The newest idea in dairying breaks one of the eldest 
feeding rules in the book. . For instead of feeding 
; grain according to the amount of milk each cow pro- 
duces , a few dairymen now feed all their cows all the 
grain they'll eat." 

"Hold off before you say "Nuts:'* The idea is 
making more profit now for these farmers. You may 
be using it some day--at least on part of your cows'." 

"You may be using it some day," we told them, and a sizeable ^ 
number ot dairymen are using it today because they are culling 
their herds until they have only cows that will pay for all 
the grain they can eat. 

In 1966 we carried another story with an even more^ positive 
forecast: 

"c>You have narrow rows in your corn- growing future," 
the^lQad be^gan. "Maybe you won't be one of the growers 
who'll go this year for the 5- ro 10-bushel' yield 
increase that many producers credit to squeezing rows 
together. But if you grow, a substantial acreage of 
corn, chances are good that you'll plant it much 
closer than 40" within five to seven years." 



A Four-Word Formula for the Ideal Article 

Did you notice that magic word "you," which occurred all 
the way through these leads- -" You've got narrow rows... maybe 
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you won^t be one--but i£ you grow, . > you^ 11 plant it etc. " 
That word "you" is the most valuable test you have of whether 
an article will help and therefore interest your reader. It's 
the test that Ralph Wennblom, one of our editors, has applied _ 
so insistently through the years that it has become our 
standard means of challenging the relevance of a story. Ralph 
comes from the small town of Alcester in Lincoln County, South 
Dakota. So when another editor suggests a story idea that 
Ralph questions, he'll demand: "What does it mean to the farmer 
in Lincoln County?" That means he has just put himself in his 
brother's place back on the farm and is having difficulty 
seeing why this particular idea would interest him, 

I hesitate to offer students or my fellow editorsa pat 
formula for. writing a lead or a story. The old "who-what- 
when- and-where" formula that I was taught as a journalism 
student perhaps has done as much harm as good, I doubt that 
anyone can devise a formula, that will work on all audiences in 
all s ituations . 

Buf if I_were-asked to describe in four words the ideal 
Farm Journal story, the four I would choose would be NEW, YOU, 
NOW, and HOW. We want to write about the NEW idea which YOU, 
the average farmer, can use NOW and here's HOW. We seldom 
find a story that is st,rong on all four counts « If it is really 
a NEW idea, it is probably not ready to use NOW, Farms vary 
so much by enterprise and size that we probably can't tell 
farmers HOW to use the idea in a single article. But notice 
how these four words keep recurring in the following headlines 
and leads . 

The title : "HOW to keep Cows Calving Every Year." 

-The—lead : -'^ 

as the seasons. But have you ever seen a j>rhole herd with 
that kind of record? Well, I've just visited, etc," 

The title : "HOW to Start a Boom in YOUR County." 
The ^ leadT "Money gets scarce YOUR neighbors start 
. movin^„away; their houses stand empty, curtainless. In 
■ ^own another- store is boarded up. Tn church after services, 
this handful of people in the entryway . talk louder than 
they used to ahd visit longer. 

"No one mentions what is uppermost in every mind-- 
until-^YOURTlBoy puts it into blunts,— cruel words: ^I'd 
stay. Dad,' he says.,^^ — ^But there's just no future here. 
The place is dying.' 

"Now YOUR community may not be that bad. Rut there's 
not a county in the land, no matter how rich, that 
wouldn't welcome extra cash- -NEW sources of income, NEW 
jobs, in short, NEW opportunity. This article tells HOW 
any county,. YOUR community, can better itself," etc. 

. The title : "What The .New Tax' Law Does to YOU." 
The lead : "The NEW tax bill signed by President Nixon 

- r - 
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on Dec. 30 can erase YOUR tax bill entirely--or raise 
it to a NEW high- -depending on HOW much YOU make and 
HOW YOU make it." etc. 

Notice that in every one of these leads, the writer is 
talking to the reader informally and conversationally, just 
as if he were writing him a personal letter. How much better 
it is to address readers in second person than to adopt the 
impersonal third person which begins: "J^any farmers will feel 
the effects of the new tax bill signed by President Nixon on 
Dec. 30.*' I 



How-to Speed Up a Lead : 

Readers make almost impossible demands of headlines and 
leads. As you know from your own reading habits, you turn the 
p3-ge, glance at the head, deck and the pictures, and if they hold 
mild interest, you start the story. If the lead doesn't get to 
the point quickly, you turn to the next page, and the writer 
has probably 1 ost for good his opportunity to snare you • 

A common f^-iling with young writers is that they write 
leads which are: too slow. Here is an example from a recent 
issue of TOP OP|erator , The article was written by our newest 
editor—a young man who has been out of college less than a 
year. The story went through four complete drafts-*-two by 
him. and two by jme . I will leave it to the lead to tell you 
what the story [is about. Here was the first draft: 

"'I've got 'pver^900 acres of corn to put in and I 
can't see v^he^e 1 have time for keeping records J 

-Sound-fainirlviar-^— "YeuMf^e^ — 



yourself at^planffng time. But at the end of the 
, year, it's a \different story when your wife says, 
^Honey, we c^n/t go through another December like 
last year's. \ Remember the- awful time we had trying 
to straighten\ out the records for taxes.''* 

Of course, yoii^ don ' t have ' the head and deck to help you. 
But can you figure but from this lead what the story is about 
and what it promised, to do for the reader? In my memo asking 
for a rewrite, I urged the author to do more digging to find 
out what was new and to make more of the news; I told him 
that his version carried too much elementary material which 
the readers already ki^ew ; that the pace needed stepping up; 
and. I roughed out a new lead /for him. Here was the lead on 
his rewrite : \ 

\ ' • ■• • ■ 

"Check-based ^arm record-keeping systems are 
mushrooming. At iWast 27 firms now offer computerized 
systems. Hundreds \ of new banks are being added to the 
list each year. And many of them are developing new 
services that give almost anything you need in farm 
accounting . 
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A pile of grain aqulvalent to the actual amount that thif cow would conwme In a yatr lllu.trata. the extent to which dairymen had been 
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That was an improvement, but I. felt it was still to slow-- 
still didn^t tell and promise the reader enough to keep him 
reading. The words "hundreds," "many" and "almost anything" 
indicate that he still hadnVt gathered enough hard facts. So 
here is the lead that finally appeared in print: 

"Check-based farm records, already being offered 
by an estimated 600 country banks, will get a fresh 
shot in the arm from several new services now being 
introduced to farmer- customers . " 



"The Art of Clear Thinking" 

When I was a journalism student here at Wisconsin, the most 
exciting new ideas, about how to write were those of Rudolph 
Flesch. Flesch developed a three-part statistical formula for 
measuring the readability of writing. He counted the total 
number of words in the writing sample, then the number of sen- 
tences and figured the average number of words per sentence^... 
He measured word length by counting the number of prefixes ' 
and suffixes in the sample. Finally, he counted the numberof 
"personal references"- -that is the proper names, nouns or 
pronouns which referred to people. He put these statistics 
into ^his formula and came out with the estimated school grade 
level that the reader must have attained to understand the 
writing . 

It was a useful device for focusing attention on the value 
of using short words, short sentences and people in your writing. 
As a result, Flesch became widely known for his two books "The 
Art of Plain Talk" and "The Art of Readable Writing. " But he 
^\rrTyre~a ~lAiTd^b o ak " whi 
in helping^ writers . He called it "The Art of Clear Thinking," 
and the book itself certainly exemplified its title. 

Flesch said that all writing is made up of just two types 
of material. The first is a statement of generalized truth such 
as: "CoVn in 30-inch rows yields more than corn in 40-inch 
rows." , Or "The new tax bill will raise your taxes to a new 
high." Or "You Can' t Afford to Own a Farm." 

The second type of material is made up of cases or examples 
offered as supporting proof of the generalized statements. The 
corn row-width story tells about research at the University of 
Illinois comparing row widths. And it offers the experiences of 
several farmers who compared 30" and 40" rows. 

All writing tends to alternate between these two types of 
material. First you make a .statement , and then you illustrate 
it with examples. Or as Flesch put it: "So what?" and "Specify;" 
"So what?" and "Specify." 

Now let me specify with examples from actual Farm Journal 
articles . ] 
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Two years ago, Charlie Ballj one o£ our field editors , 
did an excellent article about Bill Jones, a Montana rancher, 
who has had a total of 34 city boys as summer help during the 
past few years. The title of the article: "What I've Learned 
about Boys." Let me break this story down into the "So what" 
and "Specify." 

So what : "We try to teach them the dignity of 
work"i the necessity of work and the rewards of work," 
says Bill. "And I'm not talking about money; but about 
the feeling of. accomplishment, contentment and confidence 
that comes from finishing a job you set out to do." 

Specify : "Bill tries to give each boy some job 
\ that will have a lasting benefit. Then he points to 
Dick's gate, Jim's yard light, and Jeff's shop buzzer." 

So what : "Bill puts import ance on the job. ..Of 
course , the more responsible boys get bigger jobs." 

Specify : "Last spring, for example, when Bill and 
Anita had to be gone three days right at the peak of 
calving season, he left 18-year old Dick Burton, a four- 
year boy, in charge." 

So what : "Bill watches closely for the things that 
boys enjoy doing, then builds up the enjoyable jobs..." 

Specify : . . . "Like moving cattle from ranch to ranch. 
.Tourists stop and take pictures of cattle moving along 
the highway, so the boys "dude, up" for it. Recently 
Dick and Doug--two California boys--came in from the 

d-T~i~Ye~^augh-i^^^ — 

ing they were photographing real Montana Cowbows." 



Outline Your Article with So-Whats 

I have found this So-What- -Specify pattern extremely 
valuable in planning articles before I^ start writ ing . I actually 
outline them on a memo pad before r~"ever pull up the typewriter 
because I find that this "road map" helps me keep the article 
moving. I often writ^ the "So-what" statements right into the ^ 
article as transitional paragraphs , which in Farm Journal we set 
in bold face. I think they are a help to the reader, not only 
in breaking up the grey meadows of solid text biit also as road 
signs to indicate where the article is going. If we have time, 
we work hard on these bold- face breaks to make them intriguing 
^a,|jd interest-arresting. For you know that' you often glance 
down through an article when you're still deciding whether or 
riot to read it. If I can flag your eye with a provocative bold- 
face, I have one more chance of pulling you in. 

A few years back, Dick Davids, who was then our Farm Life 
Editor," did an article under the title: "Should Schools Sort 
Your Kids by Ability?" It was based on the several hundred 
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letters we reeeived 'when we asked our readers that very question, 
Dick chose to bold-face the major questions and objections that 
parents raised, and I thought they made a clearly visible 
skeleton for the story> plus highly provocative flags for pull- 
ing readers along into the story. Here were his ^'so-whats/' 
each answered by three to six quotes from reader letters: 

^'In a few cases sorting didn't work,,/' 
"The great fear was that sorting will brand a child,,," 
"Doesn't the brightness of top pupils rub off onto others?" 
"But can't a good teacher keep several levels going right 
in the home room?" 

"How do parents of slow pupils like sorting?" 

Transitions can become dull, just like other writ ing , 
particularly when we let them deteriorate into the mundane 
steps of growing a crop. You've read them: "Select a good 
seed of an adapted variety, fertilize according to soil test, 
plant early," etc, ad nauseam. Like headlines themselves, 
transitions work hardest when they contain news or surprise. 



Beware of Abstract Writing 

I cannot emphasize too much the importance of having a 
balance of "So what" and "Specify" in your writing. Reader 
interest suffers when you have too little of one and/or too 
much of the other. Let me explain: One of our pet peeves at 
Farm Journal is what we call "the write-up," Operating on. the 
principle that people are always interested in other people, 
a farm reporter finds a corn grower or dairyman who is making 
a hijh yield of grain or^jnilk. The farmer isn't doing any- 
~flmig~lihusira^ l>ook~,"^^"~as~~we""s^^^ " 

During his interview, the reporter asks all the routine 
questions: "How many acres' of corn do you grow; what variety 
do you use; how much fertilizer; what kind and how much weed 
killer; when do you plant; how many cult ivat ions ; "etc , etc. 

And that's what he puts in his story- -except that he "ma^^^^^^ 
tack on the end a few paragraphs saying that he belongs to 
the Farm Bureau, is a Sunday school teacher and is a board 
member of his co-op. In other words, it's the kind of story 
that makes Ralph Wennblom ask, "What does this mean to the 
farmer in Lincoln County?" It may be full of "specify ," but 
it has no"so-what," 

We think that "on- farm" stories have very high readership 
potential--if they meet the usual test for news and significance. 
So we look for farmers who are trying new /ideas and can stimulate 
other farmers into doing the same. 

For instance, a few years back, one of our editors ghosted 
a first-person story for a North Carolina dairyman under the 
title "I Want to Make Money, Not Records," The story began: 
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"I should have been making a fortune. My herd 
average was 13,239 lbs. per covr-^the highest in North 
Carolina. DHIA records showed I was grossing $707 per 
cow; spending $252 for feed. But we didn't seem to 
have a dime left over to spend on the family.'' 

Then the story went on. to tell how he sat down and 
figured out that his expenses had gotten completely out of 
hand. He was buying too much of his feed as grain, while 
his steep, hillside pastures were in unproductive bluegrass. 
So he pioneered his own method of growing corn silage on those 
hillsides by spraying the pasture with weed-killer to set 
back the grass in the spring, then planting corn right in the 
sod. This single farmer's experience has been a major factor 
in introducing the practice of mulch tillage to the South. 
I wish we could find more farmer experiences like it. 

There is as great or a greater danger in writing with too 
much "so what" and too few examples. I suspect that this is 
the problem with many of the lectures in classrooms. It's 
what we mean when we say that a prof lectures almost entirely 
in theory. It's what students mean when they say they want 
teaching with more, relevance- -they want the theory related 
in some form familiar to their every-day experience. 

We're having this trouble right now with our tax stories 
TOP operator magazine. Farmers are naturally reluctant to 
talk about their own tax problems; so are their tax lawyers 
and accountants, whose ethics require that they keep such 
information confidential. So we have been relying on economists, 
who know the tax laws but who apparently have had little 
experience in their application. At least when we ask them 
for a"c t u al" e — - 

nearly always cite what is obviously a hypothetical case. And 
you can't blame a farmer for being skeptical about whether it 
really works the way the author says it does. 

Such writing bogs, down in abstractions. When you don't 
.have_s.pecifi^^ times and things to talk about, 

you fall back on such abstract words as "many, every, often, - 
very^, sometimes, and much." Watch for them in writing. Wherever 
you /find them with frequency, you find dull writing. 

Readers understand more readily when they can visualize 
ds they read. When you name a specific person in your writing 
and describe him briefly or show his picture, readers are just 
naturally more interested in what he's doing. But when you 
substitute the word "dairyman" for that specific name, you are 
abstracting. The word "farmer'* is a further abstraction, and 
with each step away from reality, the visual image blurs, and 
understanding lags. 

Excitement and Momentum in Writing 

Paul Friggens, one of the best writers we've ever had at 
Farm Journal and today a roving editor for the Reader's Digest , 




This article on "What I've Learned About Boys" wa»a claislc example o-f the "so-what, ipeclfy" pattern tn wrJtlng. Thp writer buUt his article arourKl the 
lessons that this rancher had learned, then backed each point with the experiences of one or more of the boyt ^own. 
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brings a special excitement to his writing. Here's the lead 
on one of his articles which ran a few years back in both 
Farm Journal and the Reader ^ s Digest : 

"The bronzed, husky farmer drove his bone- jarring 
tractor into his Hinckley, Minn., farmyard and switched 
off the engine. Bracing himself between a rear wheel 
and the seat, he swung his 180 lbs. briskly into a 
wheelchair brought by his children. ** 

The picjture Paul draws almost defies the reader to stop 
there. So you go on and read the inspiring story of a farmer 
whose back was broken by a tree he was felling, but who fought 
his way back to operating his farm from a wheelchair. 

Once Paul has .you hooked, he tries hard to give his stories 
what he calls "a marching quality." In other words, he strives 
to maintain the excitement and momentum. Movement and momentum 
are relatively easy to achieve with a narrative which unfolds 
with the passing of time. Here^'s a good example of what I mean 
from a recdnt article by our Western Editor, Bob Fowler. Its 
title was "Hc^ the Sheep Died in Skull Valley"--the story of 
the Army's poison gas incident in Utah. Again I will use just 
the first phrases of each paragraph to indicate the movement 
of the story: 

"Object of the test was to try an aircraft release 
mechanism for the gas..." 

"The flight plan called for laying down a spray..." 
"The test crew had already been through six 
practice releases..." 

- - -"Wi, th_a smoke p_o_ts t o mark his course, 

the pilot..." ~ . " " " ' ; 

'Everything did not function as contemplated,' 
was all the Army would say..." . 

"To affect sheep 40 miles distant , *some of the 
chemical had to be released higher. . ." ^ 

''Some time after the chemical was released, the 

we-ak weather-- £r-Qnt gain^rl fn rrf^ /. , 'y _ 

"In Skull Valley, 20 miles from the test site, 
a Basque sheepherder . . . " 

"At mid-morning, the frantic herder ... " 
"The campjack found Hatch at the Skull Valley 
Indian Reservation..." ' . 

"Tom Wash, a 55-year-old widower and Goshute 
Indian was leaving the scene..." . 
"With news of the disaster..." 

Narrative like this can be as engrossing as a piece of 
fiction. But notice that it takes sharp, clearly described 
de-tails to bring it alive. 

It's quite another challenge ^to impart movement and "a 
marching quality" to an article based on slowly accumulated 
research information. But I think we gain a feeling of .. 
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momentum in our Staff Reports where we jump from one experiment 
station and farmer to the next in marshalling the evidence to 
support a new practice. Earlier, I mentioned that our editors 
had gone to 21 different sources to gather the information for 
our Beef Crossbreeding article in the February 1970 issue. Now 
here some phrases from that story which indicate its momentum: 

"Discrimination in the marketplace is fading, too. 
H. E. Furgeson of Deer Lodge County , Mont . , sold Angus- 
Herford calves...'' 

"History was made at the International in Chicago 
last fall when crossbreds . . . " 

"Some of the most spectacular results on weaning 
- weights come from the McGregor (Tex.) Experiment Station 
where ..." 

"Lloyd Schmitt, owner of the Production Indexing 
Center , Stanford, Mont,, says.,," 

"''We want a cow that will..,* says R. L, Willham of 
Iowa State University..." 

"0. J. Barron of Texas has been crossing,.." 

"Robert Bellows , U.S. Range Experiment Station, 
Miles City, Mont., finds,.." 



Beyond Merely Good Writing 

As I've indicated, most of what I had to say would deal 
with writing to inform. I believe. that it is possible to teach 
a person of normal intelligence to write clearly, lucidly and 
directly. The rules are relatively simple in such books as 
Strunk's "The Elements of Style" and David Ogilvy's "Confessions 
J3±„,an-_^Mver tAs ing Man ,_" _ Xhes_e„ an^^^ PX^-^? s s i onal wr i t e r s 

agree on such fundamentals as: use th^^^^^ 

inverted sentence form; work people into your writing as freely 
.as possible; use active not passive verbs; use present or 
future tense where possible instead of past tense; don't pile 
up adjectives and adv^erbs; use the short, Anglo-Saxon words 
and avoid those with Latin roots; vary your sentence length 
-an^— strive- --fO:j^a--rby-thjn-.— : ■ 

A writer who will observe these familiar rules should be 
capable of good writing. But superior or great writing calls 
for something that you don't find in the rule books. The best 
an editor can do is to recognize it when he sees it and print 
it. The nearest I can come to describing it is to say that 
the sort of informational writing I ' ve been talking about speaks 
mainly to the mind - -to the reader's reasoning powers . Great 
writing'~3oes this , too , but it speaks as well t_o the heart - - 
to the reader ^s emotions . 

For the past 15 years, my wife and j have been members of 
our local Great Books Discussion Group. Each year we .read -from " 
12 to 16 books or book selections beginning with Homer or 
Euripides or Plato then moving up through the jnedieval authors 
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to the present day. In the two-hour discussion periods that 
follow each reading, one theme has re.curred with greatest 
frequency: What is the relative importance of reason and 
emotion in human conduct? . 

The debate has special significance to the writer: Does 
he influence the reader more by building his case on a careful 
syste^ of logic and proof? Or by appealing to the emotions? 
Having spent hours in that futile debate, let me say again as 
forcefully as I can:' It isn't a case of "either-or . The 
best writers appeal to both reason and emotion. 

They evoke humor as in this excerpt from Gene Logs don's 
story about Andrew Wyeth: 

"When Andy wanted to do that painting of the 
buzzards (Soaring) he insisted he had to have one 
handy. So we took the placenta from a newborn calf, 
put it out in the field and set traps around it. Sure 
enough we caught one, and so there was Andy and that 
darn buzzard, keeping company out in the field for three 
weeks . " _ 

They appeal to empathy, as in Bob Fowler ' s "The Man Who 
Shot the Symbol of America": 



"Eagles have a simple way of killing a lamb. 
Sheepman Leroy Martinelli watched them in cold fury. 
Working as a team, the big birds took turns swooping 
down on a young lamb, grasping it in relentless * talons , 
soaring aloft, then dropping it until it died." 

They" cYea patTios7"as Garl'sori 's -"80-~M 

Faith," the story of a tornado in Nebraska: ^ . . 

"Harold wiped at the line of blood trickling 
down his right cheek. Well, the land i's still here. 
It couldn ' t^;blow our land away. But--I just don't. 
knjQWLJ^e r e. to s ta rt . " 



They describe ;the contradiction of duties , as in Rex 
Gogerty's story "How to Be a Farmer and a Father, Too": 

"Say it's five o'clock on a June evening; 1,50 
mare bales, and you'll finish the field. Your '12- 
year-old stops the tractor and runs^back to the rack 
and says: 'You gonna have time to take us swimming 
tonight, Dad?* How does a man answer a question like 
that? Of course, you don't have time. How about the 
hay, the chores? But you've promised the family for 
days . " 

They convey love, as in this sto^y by "a farm homemaker" 
who told of her discouragement and despair as she.hung out her 
wash--'bf 1 ^w farm prices and income, of her husband still 
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Paut Fri^gans, a former editor of Farm Journal wrote thfi article, tt IHuttratet the Importance of giving your writing what Mr. Friggeni 
calls "a narching quality." 
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recovering from an eye injury, o£ a foster son who was retarded, 
both physically and mentally: 

'^A sudden sound ^,o£ hooves interrupted my drearisome 1$. 
reverie. .^Astride her sorrel pony, ready to be off for' ^ 
school,, 9-year-old Kathleen was coming for our ritual 
of farewell . 

"As we met, Kathy drew rein smartly and leaned from 
the saddle/ Her dark eyes studied my face. A line came 
to me from a dimly remembered poem: 'Brown eyes can't 
hold tears...' she had been crying. 

"Whipping off one glove, she held it between her 
teeth while she emptied her jacket pocket. Gum wrapper. 
Handkerchief. jackrabbit tail. . . 

"And finally the envelope.. Taking the glove out of 
her mouth, ..she announced: 'Valentine. For you. I 
know it's not February yet, but this is an early 
valentine . ' 

"Out of ttfe envelope and into my hand slid a tiny, 
red construction paper heart. On its cardboard back 
was a little safety pin. On its front were crayoned 

these words : YOU ARE LOVED. - : - 

'^Then Kathy was down off her horse, hugging me. 
'I saw you through the window, and you looked so sad. 
I thought I'd better remind you: All of us love you. 
We kids, and Daddy, and the neighbors,' Hex voice 
broke to a whisper. 'You never used to cry Mama. 
. What's wrong?'" 

You'll note that the one thing all of these articles have 
in common is people. If you are going to appeal to your 
readers' emotions, you must write about people and describe 
their deepest feelings. 

Interpretive Reporting 

I see many signs today that journalists are putting more 
feeling and*emotion into their writing and moving away from 
the old, detached and impersonal style that was taught in the 
,journalism_schools of my college days. We were taught that a 
good reporter'Tcep^^^ his opinions out of his stories. 

We were warned b£ the excesses of frontier journlaism when 
uneducated, printers served up a hash of rumors and opinion and 
called it a newspaper. ' To guard against this , we were told 
that a reporter was strictly, a neutral observer on the scene ^ 
to report exact ly what happened- - "just tiie facts, mam., and 
leave the opinion for the editorial page." 

Henry Luce, founder and for 40 years editor of TIME 
magazine, was one of the first to. break out of this Tact- 
filled's trait jacket. He declared in his prospectus for TIME 
thac there was no such thing as an unbiased and objective 
reporter; that an editor showed his bias by what he chose to 
prijit;^ that a writer had to use his opinion in deciding how 
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to write his story and what to leave out. TIME has been 
pilloried for years for mixing opinion with the facts it 
reports, but Luce made no apologies. In fact, he claimed 
that it made for livelier writing. 

Frequent ly , there aren ' t enough facts available to satisfy 
one's curiosity, so the reader i^ill compensate for the missing 
facts by forming an opinion anyway , Luce argued. And who is 
in a better position to form an opinion- -the writer who un- 
doubtedly learned much more than he was able to include in his 
story? Or the reader who has just the printed story to go on? 
Luce believed that readers are often more interested in knowing 
the writer ' s opinion than some of the facts included in the 
report. * 

But Luce stressed that his reporters had to earn ^he ri ght 
to express their opinions by doing their legwork. And he spent 
lavishly on gathering facts. He created a corps of bright, 
young, researchers whose- job it is to run down facts for the 
writers. And he set off even his shortest articles in an \ 
historical perspective uniqTQ"^ T'n magazine journalism. 

Luce helped establish a writing style which became known 
as "interpret ive , report ing, " and it has been adopted by or has 
at least, influenced every magazine in the business. At Farm 
Journal , we try to write interpretation into every major story 
we publish and many of the minor ones. Somewhere- -usually at 
the beginning of a story and perhaps again near the end->we 
try to make the facts we report add up to- a logical and valid- 
conclusion. Occasionally, one of our sources will sum up the 
situation so well in a quote that we will use it for a "snapper 
ending. But more often, the writer himself will synthesize all 
the facts and opinions he has gathered into a final summation. 
Inevitably, it is based at least partly on his own opinion. 
Here are some examples : 

From a TOP OP article on "What's Your Best Investment?" 

"So if you own such land and have the time and money 
to wait out the development period, farm land can hold its own 
with the best of investments." 

From a December 1969 article, "Will Congress Plug the -Farm 
Loss Loophole?" 



"Congressman Phil M. Landrum (D., Ga .) concludes : There* 
room for fear that we'll have about as many abuses in dollars 

From "They're Blaming Farmers for Starvation!" 

"One way or another, our food distribution (to low-income 
families) is going to * change , and as the primary producers, 
farmers should help plan the changes. As Reverend Abernathy 
told Secretary Freeman: 'We< don't intend go avray,."'" 
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In each instance, the writer is simply trying to answer 
' the question: "What does this story mean to the farmer in 
Lincoln County?" 
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CHAPTER V 
HOW CAN WE GET IT READ? 



During one of our periodic surveys o£ readership conducted 
by the editors themselves, I was visiting farms in Indiana. I 
drove into the yard of one farm one day in mid-March and spotted 
the farmer out in his hog lot. He. was cleaning out a couple. of 
pens from which he had just shipped some hogs. 

We chatted for a few minutes , during which he said he had 
received a good price for his hogs but that they hadn't gained • 
very well. He had had the county/ agent out a few days before. 
The agent had recommended a thorough cleaning of the pens to get 
rid of the winter's accumulation of manure. And he suggested 
that the farmer use a good wormer on the hogs he had left. 

A half hour later , we were~in the kitchen,^ 
the current issue of Farm Journal to see what he and his wife 
had read. I was heartened by their response- -both were good 
readers and had read practically everything that had even a re- 
mote interest for them. About half way through the interview, 
we came to an article entitled ''New Drug to Control Intestinal 
Parasites ." Knowing his current ^problem, I was almost begging 
for an affirmative answer, as I asked, "Did you read this?" 
After a long pause, he said, "No, I didn't." 

"Can you tell me why you skipped over it," I asked. He ' 
puzzled over it for a minute and finally plunged into the story, 
reading through two or three paragraphs before looking up. 

"I guess I didn't know what it was about," he said, and I 
looked to find his finger pointing at the word "worms." 

"Doesn't anyone around here call them intestinal parasites, 
I asked. 

"Naw, we just call them stomach worms," he answered. And, 
I knew, that for the sake of two words in our headline, our whole 
effort had been wasted. We hadn ' t even included the word ''hogs > 
which might have' flagged him. 

After an editor figures out what's on the minds of his 
readers; aft^^r thp reporter runs down the new information he 
can find on the subject; after they have told it in an interest- 
ing and interpretive manner; it's a tragedy to blow the whole 
effort by failing to say exactly what the story is. about ..in the 
headline, the subhead and illustration. ItVs the biggest 
mistake in jour^ialism, but it happens with regularity. 
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Headlines That Miss The Mark 

Thumb through almost any magazine, and )^ou^ll find examples 
of headlines that don't really tell you what's in a story. 
You'll find ''cute'' headlines that make a play on words, suc^-^ as 
"Corny Ways to Grow Corn," or^"No Beef About This Feeding System," 
Readers have seen them before and will not likely be fooled into 
reading them. 

You'll find dull label heads that may name the subject but 
promise the reader nothing new or different. Here are some 
actual examples picked from a recent issue of a well-known farm 
magazine: "Upgrading Grassland," "Hired Owners," and "Prevent 
Calf Losses." All three appeared above lengthy articles, but 
there were no decks or even captions to further explain what 
they were about. 

And you'll find careless , hastily written headlines that 
were obviously the first thing that came to some editor's mind. 
Again some actual examples: "Sunburst in Oilseeds," "Under- 
standing Pivot~Spr inkier s 7 and "Firs t Aid for Horses ."- - 

We at Farm Journal probably have printed our share. After 
you have conducted enough readership studies and visit enough 
farmers, you get a good idea of how a story should score on the 
basis of its subject and news content. Yet when the scores 
come back, the obvious mistakes stick out. Concern about the 
population explosion was just beginning to grow e^rly in 1966, 
One of our editors was just back from extended travel through 
India where he gathered some of the earliest information about 
birth control results with the then-new interuterine loops of 
plastic. 

The results looked extremely promising- - an appraisal not 
borne out by hindsight. But we tried to reflect its significance 
with this headline: "The Loop that Can Shake the World.'" Well, 
it sure didn't shake our readers I Despite a goqd position in 
the magazine, that story got whatsis probably oifr lowest reader- 
ship score on record. Only 17% had "read some." The minute 
we saw the - re/turns , we knew exactly where we had' made ^our 
mistake." We/didn't get the simple phrase "birth control" in 
our headline^-- a phrase that has practically guaranteed readership 
on hundreds of magazine articles . / 

We've made comparable mistakes on farm stories; In Novembof"- 
..^967, we carried this article under the headline "Standby Pool : 
It's Working.'" Well , it wasn ' t working for us because too few 
readers knew that the Standby Pool was a new and diighly complex 
plan for taking surplus manufacturing milk off the market in 
the upper Midwest each spring. And the story scored only 31% 
"read some" when a few months , later 551 of all farmers "read some" 
of "Can You Compete with Imitation Milk?" 



A loop thM^^ . , 
can shake the world 

A riJicuhnifs/x simple tiiscoverv' 
JlWxM<lIl fM' populcition crisis 
ami head ofT mankind* s twin schurges- 
famine and its hh(xi brother, waK 



By RICHARD C. DAVIDS Rural Ufe Uitor^ 



O A vhnioS-worth of plastic a Titilc 
v^vcr .m inch Jong — the- Lippcs 
fvvp — may h^ve more impact on 
^hc ^-oHti !h;<n the atom bwnh. 

B<^:ause of it m.-inkind can. if it 
vk-ctcic^ to, s.liim tiK brakes on its 
r'.sn,i\vay populaiioti— ea'sily. cheap- 
ly, xaictv — and ihcrchv escape a 
t.aninc tn the utfJcri?cvc!oped hM" 



Six y<Kirs ago. Amertcanmcdical 
WcnlHts hejjan to experiment. 
Among ihem was Jack Lippcs. n 
young doctor at the University of 
Bulfakv >on of Rumanian immi' 
granis. 

colli^ge friends %verc iiighasl 
^*hy gumhie his reputation on 
soincthinc that had '^f;*iled" yeai^ 



far. cxpericiKc at the Buffafo cUnic 
h;ts been jita theVcvcfsc, . 
^ The loop keeps imiking news. 

In Hoiijt Kell]^ a refuifc* woman 
doctor, with tm^ ntirMCi, installs 
75 a morning, or oite ^^ery 2-^5 

In K€>rcau a quarter mtlU^ arc" 
alrciidv in use, and that natidiVNhafi 



v>,' the world that othcn^isc seem^ 
mcvn iMc. ISee Crisis Ahead. Oct.} 

AhcadNy the f ipp<^ y< Kr*- 

>^inntni: to exit the birth I'ate in 
Kv-Tca. Hong Kong and half a do/en 
o^htT places where ^tar^'aiion 
\vMTHn! a^ certain as night.' 

india fiettres tluif the kM»p 
cure Jt«* vtaes^'rini! pojHilalioo proh- 
leni irtKidr of tew year*! 

T He most efTcctive of vovcrid in- 
:r iiitcrirK: 'xievtccN fll'D^) avaibMe 
kv JiSciKT-,. <hc Uv»p i^i' placed in the 
u:oru'-. Nvhcrc.r! can remain Through- 
oi?: .t woiUiin's fertile > cars, or can 
•x* rcnK'\cd h\ a phy>icu<n any time 
vhe ck-^ia^ children. After its re- 
n^^v.il. ntne out of ten ^^omeft hc- 
^on>e precnant v\ithrn a year. Ahout 
!5' oJ N^omen c^tnt retain the 
Uv^p or nnj>r have it removed. But 
iv>,r the remainder it is '^K^'c cfTeCr 
r,\c. rct^utro no attention, . and 
ihero v no diNComtort. no danger to 
hcaUh iln fact. ^<^^_cr^^ _^ ^^^'^^^ 
J.rjcJ vkho came ?o an mfenihty 
v^n^c Hccaiive they u anted children 
A c'r c .toim^t ' t.o huv'c been fitted' v^xih ' 
II l> !^ \car> he fore m C'CrmanVv 
•.*lvch rhcv\! loreotten about? ,j 

VUt isxiX n«v»\ Centuries agpv 
\r.tK kncvv thai a vlOHtC in the 



u'.cTk^N oJ their cann^K p^eycnjicd 
?^rej:n.ir>v\ ,:.t!n*,?Jae ii German 

^uvu-r pUcird a vtHer ring the <\ic 
v*r > nswkc? m ihe human uterus 
Hvj: Kxlitivc of an cpidtrmic of 
gonorrhea — m no .v^ay rctocd--*hiji 
uojfe :eU mtt> disrepute. A few doc* 
tor^ If? f jrigl^.rhl, Jiipan ohd l>rae!, 
Hiiv ever, continued u<dnc lUDs, 



ago? Be^id^r^. there was the contra* 
ceprive piU. rcmarkahly ciTective. 

jB*;^-i !ve i^.\>ple who ca me lo thS' 
BufTaiK cfinic where Dr. l ippcs 
served cotrldn't atTord the "^24 >e:ir.- 

, 7y bill for pilK nor did they alway^c 
remember to take them. 

\ the young doctor went right 

ahead. He molded hi>* Jiitle plastic 
gradgtft'* in his kitchen and baked 

. them on hi> wifc\ cookie sheet, 
Fvenings, his wife and Jlhre^^ chil- 
dren as^mhfe-^ them they 
watched TA' Patients, wives of staff 
members, and Mrs Lippcs herWlf 
participated in the testing program. 

^ Months oi anxious vttiititi|i fol* 
lowed, while various unfounded 
rum<»r^ =^ into print. One report 
w^s that I LTH started infections. 
Another, that they, caused catKcr! 
Both were proved utterly fals<^. " 

Slowly, rc^u^(\ came from ihou- 
sandi of careful ly docume^ 
Cvtses. Of the four kind^^Nof lUDs 
mass-tcMed by ?hc ^National Coniv 
mittee of \faternH^ iHt 
Lippe* loop took top rating 

The piU was surest, but fJemanded 
day-to-day attention. The loop took 
only one decistoa* dUln' t !tav^ to be 
remembered, and there wa< only a 
one-tnoc cost. Vasectcwny Isevcring 
the v^minal tube^ of rrtale^T was 
surer and required only o^ne deci- 

. sion. but was d»^t!icuU to reverse \t\ 
Case a couple w anted more children. 
' As lUDs go ini;o ntas!i produc- 
tion and u<ie, the quc?^tiofi ariises, 
wili ihc> increase promt«ruity. by- 
removing danssrf of pregnancy^ So 



^iven populaUon cooiro* 4^5^^ «^f 
its entire bud get! The a>m ia:j»-Mabt^^-— 
populatioo tn lOyears^ - , ^ \ 

Fonito«a: IOOaW in me, 

Chile* w hose hc«ipiiaK are over- 
loaded with cytmitiitf ftbortion ca<C5. 
t<xJay has 13 lUD clinics. 

iaiBa*lai, where. T^':^? of chndrea 
are bonr ibut of wedlocks starting 
vkibp .cair^ai gn . - . : - . 

In .Nep«^ Sir Edmund Millan-. 
w ho climbed Ml, E\xtt»t; b Imng-^ . 
ing the \ loop fo Kh friends, the 
Sherpas.l Later hell build Ihcm » 
hoNpital/ "They need binh^ control ' 
before death conttol*" fee *ay^*. 

Charch World Scf^e h air- 
ex|«^tng kits to forcfi^ 
from Arjgeniioa through ZamlMiiu 

World Neighbors, which exp<?ns 
U-S. farming knov^-how*. now dis- 
tribute* Uf^>es kit** 

A loop for cowTj; de^ doped by 
Harold HaVk^ tJSC>A scientist: iv 
bei n g tried do Ind ig*^ sacred cowi?v 
which breed *»K;hcckc4#s^ • ; 

starve iodea^,. • .'.:V v^..-' 

lit ' Upptill iimd iii^^ : 

American ph>iicians cquatly' dctfi- 
cateKj are circling the gk>be* holding 
•seniitJars/ elintcs. At an ^alKSouth 
Amer>Ciii> conference tet fall, even 
C aiholic priests took part Every 
Latin American country except Cu- " 
ha has a faiiiily planning center. 

larfta— ~v^Siefe4>iie'^%e«tli of the 

whole human race ltvcv-—i?t crucial. 
I began to comprehend the siie^of 
' that population when 1 *tood oa the v 
flot^r. of r iHiament in New Delhi ^. 
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icie that didn't get the reador«hjp it deserved because the headJIne didn't tell the readers what It was about. If the phrase "birth 
I" had boon used In the heading, this artlcio probably would have scored high, . ». 
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Corn stories have been among our best-read features, 
frequently scoring in the high 60 's. For instance, '^Narrow 
Rows—Will It Be 20^^ or 30^'?'* scored 68, and 7Torn Yields, Are 
You Aiming High Enough^' in March of 1967 scored 67. Well, 
that's why we were confident^ of the readership we'd get on "How 
Clyde Hight Grows Corn" in April 1966. Hight had made the 
headlines frequently the preceding year or two with yields of 
over 200 bushels per acre. But we were wroag-- that story 
scored only 41. And we were left wondering if our readers 
hadnVt tired of all the publicity about Clyde Hight. 



Two Hours To Write A Headline 

Headlines aren't the only element that determines v/hether 
a story will be read. The deck, the photos, the illustration, 
the captions even the appearance of the text-.~all have an. 
influence. But a headline that clearly names the subject is the 
most important single element . And that's why our editors have 
been known to spend as long as two or three hours searching for 
the right heading. We_^fterL_fill_twjD„o^^ — ~ 

Wirth^po'^s^i^Te'^^ a— si-ngl-e^s tor^>^. .We—almo st never j;un__^ 

with the first title that comes to mind, even on short stories.-; 
The originating, editor may spend an hour trying out different 
word combinations, then, still not satisfied, he ' 11 go next door 
to another editor to get a fresh viewpoint. Sometimes they'll 
bring in a third or fourth editor--all in search of the right ■ 
combination of five or six words. 

How do we justify lavishing so much time on a heading? 
Well, we look at it this way. Suppose that a story going to 
two million readers gets a readership of 50V "read some." And 
suppose "read some" means each of those readers spent an average 
of two minutes on that article. That adds up to one million 
minutes or 166,000 hours of reading time. That makes two hours 
of headline time sound pretty minimal, doesn't it? Especially 
wiien you figure that a 10% increase in "read Some" might add 
33,000 hours of individual reading time. 

Not that we always spend two hours on a heading. Somp^- 
times We're confident we've found a winning headline in the 
first four or five minut^^s of searching. Actually, we strongly 
urge our editors to settle on at least a working title before 
they begin writing or even researching a story. A good head- 
line helps focus the idea right from the start and keeps you 
from chasing down a lot of blind alleys for information you'll 
never" use . , 



Go, For The Simple Words and Direct Phrasing 

You'll find examples of good headlines in any good magazine 
Just skim the cover, of any issue of Reader ^ s Digest .and you'll, 
find such brevities as !'Can Our Rivers Stari^ the Heat? , I' "Mind 
Research: The Promise and the Peril,"' "Face to Face wi|h 
Hurricane Camille" and "Of Miniskirts and Pantyhose." | 
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One thing that has always distinguished Digest headlines , 
and the characteristic I would list first, is simplicity. Most 
of the time we spend on headlines is in search of simpler word- 
ing. In our multi-syllable, scientific world, it's still the 
shart direct words that have hitting power. 



Now I'm going to discuss what we think are some of the 
characteristics of a good headline and illustrate each with 
examples from the pages of . Farm Journal and TOP OP. 

One of the all-time best headlines we've carried in Farm 
Journal , in my opinion, is "It Costs $5 to Kick a Hog." The 
theme was not a new one. Packers and livestock commission men 
had been preaching for years about the losses that they and 
farmers suffer from the bruises inflicted^qn cattle and hogs 
during loading and hauling to market. But always the message 
had been in the dull, old imperatives: "Don't hit^hogs with 
clubs," "Don't try to jam cattle through a suddenly harrowing 
gate," "don't, don't, don't." This time, an imaginative editor 
showed the bruised carcasses that; result from such mishandling 
and headlined the dollar loss to the farmer or shipper. 



Here's another statement so simple that the directness 
surprises you "Shear Sheep with a Chemical." It's a news story 
about a sti 11 - experimental method of administering a drug to 
sheep just before shearing time which causes a "break" in the 
wool so it can be pulled off. 

When grain sorghum growers first abandoned rows to begin 
planting with a wheat drill rather than with a corn planter, 
we announced it the simple way: "Grow Sorghum the Way. You Do 
Wheat?" And when dairymen began selecting their cows so that 
all ,of them would pay for all the grain they would eat, we 
^'he^dlined it: "Full Feed Grain to Dairy Cows?" 

Another headline whose simplicity surprises the reader 
resulted when we told a story about a young Japan^eJ orchardist 
in California who pruned his p^ach trees so they branched near 
the ground to reduce latter work. Our title: ^ "Fruit Trees 
Don't Need Trunks!^" 

Use Words. . That Flag speci al Interege: Groups < ^ - 

In any magazine with a diverse or mixed audience, it's 
important to use words that will flag the group of readers most 
interested in that subject. This is what the news magazines do ' 
with their departmental headings like Press, Medicine, Sports, 
and Books. In Farm Jo urnal the best flag words are the names of 
the different commodities such as corji, cattle, and hogs. 

Not many dairymen will miss a story like this: "We Want 
Moi;e Milk- -Not More Cows." Photos of the commodity may reduce 
the need to name the commodity in the heading, but we try to 
put it in anyway, as with "These Hogs Clean Their Own Pens." 
Or this:. "The Weed that Kills Corn." . 
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Some editors try for ^'the backlash vote,*' so to speak, by 
de;iiberately hiding the name o£ the commodity in an effort to 
trick the non- dairymen and non-hog raisers into reading the 
story. .We think this is a*' mistake. It costs you more in the 
readership of people who can use the information than you'll 
gain among those who can^t use it. You'll lose readership 
among both groups in the long-run because readers soon learn 
your tricks and quit -reading entirely. 

**N. J 

/ Play ufi--->tefvs and Surprise 

I've emphasized the importance of an honest- to-goodness 
news angle/in winning readership • Well, news can work for you 
only if you get it in the headline. 

A headline that hit with the impact of a bullet was this 
'one'"'I Saw the Cattle Shot''--an eye-witness account of the drive 
to stamp out a break of Foot- and-Mouth Disease in Mexico. I 
suppose the word "new" appears more often in our headlines than 
any other. We said "New Saife Vaccine Released," when they first 
brought out the modified "live" virus vaccine for hog cholera. 
And when a subject like dairy cross breeding has been worked 
over time and again, you must promise something new as we did 
in this recent story: "New Proof that Dairy Crossing Can Pay." 

News is surpr,ise , and we like nothing better than to re- 
port an idea that really surprises our readers. The simpler . 
the words, the better, as in this case: '-'Half-size Hens, Full- 
size Eggs." Or this one: "90' Calves from 52 Cows," which 
reports some of the early .results with hormones to increase 
twins or multiple births among beef cows. Speaking of multiple 
births, here's a three-word headline which is so brief the 
meaning sneaks up on you: "Litters of Lambs.'' It's a report 
on certain breeds of sheep from northern Europe which have 
been selected for multiple births . We showed a Finnish Landrace 
ewe, and the five lambs she had raised from a single birth. 

Some of the most important farming developments came about 
so simply that you're likely to miss their origins if you aren't 
alert. So far as we know, the first article that any magazine 
carried about free-stall barns for dairy cows ran under the. 
headline, "What? Put Stalls in a Loafing Barn?" Another 
surprising idea when we first carried it was "Grow Corn in 21" 
Rows"--one of the early efforts to abandon the old 40" row. 

■ Question and Quiz Titles 

We love the question title , and like a lot of magazine 
editors, I spend quite a bit of time worrying over whether we 4 
use too many questions. But they're hard to beat, especially • 
when you can come , up with the exact question that ' s on the 

minds of many farmers, as we think we did in this instance: 

"Is Manure Worth the Handling?" When we carried this title 
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back in the mid-50*s, livestock farmers were fed up with the 
work of-^'loading and hauling manure. Commercial fertilizer had 
begun to come in strong, and we were wondering if the plant 
•food in manure really justified moving all that weight. So 
we asked some agronomists, printed their replies and may have 
helped set off the move toward lagoons, septic tanks, manure 
digesters and other forms of disposal. 

A year ago when pollution was coming into thcnews, we 
asked: "Are Fertilizers Polluting Your Water Supply?" A year 
ago, before meat prices had begun to climb, we asked: "Are We 
Headed for a Besef Shortage?" We think . farmers made a mistake 
back in the New Deal days by not going after the same kind 
of bargaining legislation which labor unions secured. Farm 
leaders are trying to get such legislation now, which is why 
we asked: "Labor Do It- -Why Can't You?" 

As every crossword puzzle fan knows, there's no better 
way to trap a reader than by getting him involved in a quiz. 
When Agway, a big Eastern farmers cooperative, pioneered 
challenge- feeding of dairy cows , we told the story under this 
headline: "You May Have a 20, 000 -lb. Cow and Not Know It," 
All four of these cows had been average producers of 11 , 000 to 
12,000 lbs., of 'milk per year so long as they were fed average 
amounts of grain--say 12 to 15 lbs, a day. But when Agway 
"challenged" them with up to 45 IJds, of grain per day, one of 
these cows zoomed up to 20,000 lbs, of milk a year, while 
.another made almost no increase in milk production but did gain 
weight rapidly^. So we challenged our readers in these captions 
to picK out the 20,000- lb. cow from the pictures. 

One of the best-read stories we have run in recent years 
was "Which One Went to College?" It showed two neighboring 
Texas dairymen who grew up and were in FFA together, but then , 
one went off to college while the other got an early start on 
the farm. It made real intriguing reading to see what 
difference, if any, college had meant to them. We used tiie 
idea again on "Which Steer Made the Most Money?" It reported 
research here at the University of Wisconsin which dramatized 
that plain or "Oakie"-type beef calves usually make more money 
for the cattle feeder than prime or choice calves. 

We sometimes print quizzes or questionnaires right in the 
magazine. In one case, we invited the reader to rate himself. 
"Try This Quiz" tested his ability to put.his hands immediately 
on deeds, insurance policies, car titles and other important 
papers. Periodically, we run opinion polls right in 'the \ 
magazine, such as asking their choice of different farm programs 
"Which of These Do You Want?" ■ 



The "how to" headline continues to have pulling power, ' 
especially if you can get news into it. Dairymen everywhere 
were having trouble getting their cows to breed back after 
calving, when we ran across this story -in -Galifiornia^^^^^^ 
had helped the farmer work out a card index system for keeping 



track o£ cycling, breeding and calving dates on each cow. . So 
we ran it under the headline ''How to Keep Cows Calving Every 
Year.*' One o£ our early beef testing stories was ''How to Grade 
Up a Herd in a Hurry." And I think we managed to get some 
surprise into this piece: "How to Be a Farmer- -And a Father, Too 

Occasionally, we find something for \\rhich we think we 
should campaign. After the Foot - and-Mouth outbreaks in Mexico 
and Canada, we campaigned for and helped g^t appropriations to 
build the new disease laboratory on Plum Island off the. eastern 
tip of Long Island--with "Let's Get That Foot and Mouth Labi" 
In the 50's, we were instrumental in outlawing the live virus 
cholera vaccine: "Let's Get Rid of Hot Cholera Vaccine," and 
in getting state laws that force garbage feeders to cook garbage 
before feeding it to hogs: "Let's Make 'em Cook Garbage!" 

The Headline Tells, The Subhead Sells 

Long .and sJiort titles go in and out of fashion about as oft 
as long artd short skirts--and, as the hoary old joke puts it, 
for the same reason: long, enough to cover the subject but short 
enough to be interesting. 

With a long title or with the right words in a short title, 
you sometimes can tell a reader enough that he doesn't need more 
encouragement to 'make him read it. But especially when he can 
see that the article itself is long, I think you have to make 
an extra effort to convince him that reading it will be worth 
his time. So I ' ve always .been a strong proponent of subtitles 
or decks . 

But with our small page size, with artists clamoring for r' 
more size on the pictures and with the authors clamoring for 
more text,, the subtitle is usually the^ element that has to give. 
A few more carefully selected words .at-'^^that critical moment 
can make the difference between a 75% "noted" and a 75% "read 
some" on the readership charts We've invented a rhyme to re- 
mind ourselves of the importance of subheads and captions in 
getting readership: "The headline tells, the subhead sells and 
a caption compells." Those are exactly the attributes we try. 
to write into these three levels of engaging the reader's 
interest . 

The most important function of . the subhead is to direct 
the reader's attention to the text and engage his interest in 
the information he will find there. So you'll find our sub- 
heads carrying such words as "here's," "this ," or "these"--all 
referring to what's, in the text. An arti^^le entitled "Will 
Congress Plug the Farm Loss Loophole" caxried this subhead: 
"The tax reform bill will,.stop the worst abuses--but don't ^ 
expect it to drive out the "city farmers" unless you can accept 
these curbs on your own operation." \ 
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When we ran one of our early stories on high-grain feeding 
o . foil- dairy^ cows a few years back, the headline was " This Has 
Dairymen Excited." Then in the subhead we promisedT~ ""New 
findings pinpoint when to feed more grain and how you can ^spot 
cows that will pay for it," 

An article in TOP. OP , under the title "What's Your Best 
Investment?," had a subEead which said, "Chronic inflation has 
upset all the usual yardsticks for rating investments. Here ' s 
how farm land stacks up against bonds, stocks, and mutual funds 
in the race for yield and appreciation," When we told our 
readers "How to Avoid High Estate Taxes," we added in the sub- . 
head: "A few simple steps can save your family thousands of 
dollars. Here are the best ways to keep down the tax bite." 

Sometimes ins tead of promising , the subhead el abor^:tes-on 
a threat. Under the question headline "What Would Hapiien If ' . 
You Died Tonight," the subhead answered: "Would yourjfestate 
be scattered to the four winds? Your farm broken up? Family 
left at loose ends? If you aren't sure, you'll want to read 
what these four farm couples learned^ by talking with four 
experts' • " 

Sometimes we phrase the- deck ^as an over- title: "The 
threat to human health led manufacturers to pull their powdered 
milk out of food stores. But, the same disease is killing 
calves in Michigan and knocking beef gains in the west. Here ' s 
. , , , WHAT ' S BEHIND THE SALMONELLA SCARE , " . 

In one example with both a promise and a threat, the 
headline "How to Make Your Land Worth More" was followed by 
this deck: "A rush is on to build hom^s and industry near 
you, and your land values are at stake. You can plan now,., 
or let the speculators clean up at your expense," 

.' In writing subtitles , there ' s a thin line between telling 
. so little 'that you fail to eilgage the reader's interests and - 

telling so much that his curiosity is satisfied without reading 
on into the story,. If a subhead runs to any length , you had 
better double check to see if you aren't telling too much, as we 
occasionally do. After a headline that said "Corn Without 
5 Plowing," the subhead said: "Replace tillage trips with weed- 
killing chemicals, and you'll grow just as^ much corn with a lot 
less work, say scientists who've been tyying it. Most make 
three trips- -spray, plant , harvest-- to rack up 100-bu. yields,"- 

A good subhead always leaves the reader "with his curiosity • 
.up,". Under a headline that said "How to Cope with \Comp any," 
our subhead read: "Every road in the U.S. seemed tV- end at 
our farm. Then we found a way to enjoy our guests and get the 
work done, too." 
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Captions--To Keep Theni Reading - 

Headlines, subheads and captions work the hardest when 
both their arrangement and their wording invite the progressive 
movement o£ the eye and the idea from one to the other, with a 
smoothness that leads right into th.e text. The whole design is . 
to get the reader involved with such naturalness that it's 
easier for him to read on than to quit. 

Several years ago when we carried an article on "The Dwarf 
Riddle," the pictures and captions were powerful enticements 
for the reader. The caption on the left began: "Typical dwarf 
pedigree, staged with models from the University of California's 
120~cow dwarf herd shows some of the genetic headaches." The 
caption on the right began: "Believe it or not, these . two bull 
calves, 6-1/2 months old, are twins!" One was a dwarf and the 
other normal in size. 

Good captions can effectively replace the subhead when ' 
they exemplify what is said in the headline, as with "New 
Land- -Right Under Our Noses." The first caption began: 
"Shearing off trees at ground level ;" the second, "From trees 
to soybeans in one year|" and the third, "A vast table land 
lying 500 .feet above the Snake River." With another story 
,on a Michigan cattle feeder who said "I Can't Afford Western 
Feeders Any More," the first caption began "His own corn.." 
and the second, "His own feeder cattle." 

With pictures that parallel the ^narrative of the. story, 
each caption may repeat a bit of the narrative as with "Who's 
Making the Money on Your Hogs?" One of pur editors followed 
a shipment of hogs from the farm to the supermarket to find 
out. We labelled each picture with the day of the week, so 
the captions said: "WEDNESDAY- -Starting in Eastern Iowa; 
THURSDAY, 'I got on the caboose ...'; MONDAY , Killed , chilled, 
and a worried packer. .. ; TUESDAY, Will it be pork or beef; 
and WEDNESDAY, one week later, 'Man those pork chops were good. '" 

It's an old editorial trick, and still a good one, to 
caption a^ picture of a person with one of hi^s pithy quotes, as 
we did with 7'The Young Tigers in Farming." Each of six young 
farmers were saying things like "We're too independent to do- 
anything else\" ' — 

We like tQ lift provocative quotes from, the story and use 
them as heading? on pages where the stories are continued, 
rather than just, the usual slug line. Here's an example from 
a TOP OP- story: \ "What It's Like^to Shoot the Colorado Rapids." 
The runover head vread. "The raft played crack- the -whip, and - 
there was the biggest wave I ever saw- -kerwoooosh !" A good 
editor never . gives up trying to pull the reade:r. on through 
the story. We eve'ji have a rule that we shouldn't let a sentence 
"¥n3~^ulT^'¥foTre 

mid-sentence is more likely to turn to the run-over. 
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/'Let Me Illustrate'' ' . \ 

As you can tell from the foregoing, I tliink so much of ; 
words that I won't concede that "a good picture is worth 10,000 
words.'* T6 the contrary, the right word in the right place ihay 
well be ^^^orth 10,000 pictures - -part icularly if the pictures aire 
of that tired old pose showing people seated around a table, \ 
Here again, there is no point getting into a futile "either-or" 
argument. ^ A good editor .wants both pictures and words- -what- \ 
ever combination of the two will tell that particular story 
best . \ 

In my experience, though, editors tend to be word- orientefl. 
Most magazine editors rise to their positions as writers , and \ 
when they plan a story, they naturally think first, of having \ 
some writer prepare a manuscript. Only after the manuscript is 
finished do they begin thinking about the. illustration. ■■ ' \ 

Ideally, the planning of illustration*^ should begin with 1 
the planning of the story. Before you sit down at the type- \ 
writer--in fact before you start your inteifviewing--you should j 
ask yourself : "What will be the most effective way of telling j 
this story? Can I tell it mostly with photographs? With j 
drawing$.? With charts? If not, then what will be the best . j 
combination of words and art?" The word-oriented writer par- \ 
ticularly .should force himself to. go through this thought | 
process. Otherwise, he'll find himself going back to his ; 
sources for pictures after the writing is done. He will always] 
be illustrating a manuscript rather than telling the story in , } 
the most effective form. 

On the other hand, artists. usually lack background in the 
subject matter. One of the nation's top magazine art directors 
pointed out recently at a symposium in New York, that artists 
and photographers do not become as expert in the subject 
matter as writers do. If they did, he said he was sure more 
of them would mo vq up to positions of editorial leadership , 
and magazines would become more visual. 

* ' ■ . ' 

The "so-what , specify" pattern of writing has special 
significance when it comes >to illustration. The great thing ^ 
about photos, drawings and all forms of realism in art is that 
they specify. "Let me illustrate ," ^ we say when we're talking 
orally, and then we give a specific ' example to explain the 
generalization we have just made. Well , that 's ,wlaat you do ; 
when you illustrate a magazine article--you specify . That ' s 
why many of us have -no patience with abstract art. Tae artist 
deliberately avoided specifying. His painting may be pleasant 
to look at, and it may mean different things to different, 
people^ but it is not communication in the sense of providing 
a community of understanding . 




Raise 
Hogs 
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A photograph whicii IHdJtratas the m»ln point bttlog macto In th* tltU grvtly halghuni r^adar In taratt. < Raita Hogi In Dark ) 
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Our First Choice Is A Good Photograph 

This preference for realism will explain why we at FaJ^ 
Journal favor the photograph over drawings, paintings or other 
forms of illustration. More than most other occupational 
groups, farmers are involved in the real world. They Work 
daily with animals, machines, buildings and crops. But more 
important than that is the fact that they are normal, lazy 
humans like the rest of us , who prefer to think and communicate 
in terms of visual images. It takes real effort to think 
abstractly, whether you're trying to puzzle out the meaning 
of a term like "least significant difference" or figure out " 
exactly what an artist is trying to convey in a representational 
drawing of a barn. This preference for realism has been borne 
out in numerous readership studies showing that practically all 
ty^es of readers prefer photos to other' forms of illustration. 

Which brings ydv face to face with another dilemma : The 
reader prefers a photo. But in spite of his complaints • that 
magazines show only elaborate and expensive things, he won't 
spend m]ich time looking at pictures of his own routine, workaday 
world. So you are constantly searching for photos that are 
surprising and different. 

That puts a real premium on those -^^few artists with a camera 
who ^(Can see and capture the drama and excitement in everyday 
farming.' I' 11 describe some of the unusual ones we've seen: \ 

To dramatically illustrate the title "Raise Hogs in the 
Dark,") the photographer used just enough light to show the/ 
face, the outline of the farmer and the pens. Pictures taken , 
inside barns are always difficult to. light. ^ ■ ^ 

c The grand old man of agricultural photography is J.C. 
Allen of Lafayette , Ind. His son Chester is carrying on the 
tradition today as with a panoramic photo of a tractor pull 
which we entitled "Drag Strip for Tractors ." But you don ' t 
have to have 30 years of experience and a $1,000 camera to 
get good pictures. A dramatic shot that illustrates "Boom in 
Sealed Silos" was taken by one of our own editors. Rex Wilmore. 
He was taking outstanding pictures when he . graduated from- 
college . 

• ' . i ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

" "Take it In Color" 



\ For, years , both advertisers and editors^ debated whether 
tKe cost of 4-color engraviij.gs was worth it. With most- 
suh^jects, it's still difficult to prove that "^colpr stories get 
a:riy better readership than black and white;: "A^^ very 
^•uccessful magazines such as New Yorker and Sunset continue 
to publish. without any editorial color. But for most magazines 
of ."any si ze, the""is^ue-has^--l of- 
all the 4-color they can afford. 



Joe Munroe, who started in Ohio but who now lives in ^ 
California, has ~tl)"~rank among the top half dozen farm photo- 
graphers in the country^. For a photo taken to illustrate our 
story- "Sunflowers --New Threat to Soybeans he decided on a 
close--up of a sunflower blossom, with the sun itself as 
background. To get it, I wouldn't be surprised if he had to 
wait three or four hours for the sun to be in exactly the 
right location. More and more photographers are recognizing, 
as great painters have long recognized, that in art the right 
lighting is critical, Steve Wilson, a Seattle photographer, 
will sit all day waiting for the late afternoon sun to spread 
it's soft moody light on a Polouse wheat field for a Farm 
Journal cover, - 

I suspect most of you have" seen the beautiful interior 
decoration photos taken by Henrick Blessing of Chicago. We 
feel we have the same kind of brilliance in pictures he took 
for "Look What Happened to the Red Barn." A relative newcomer 
to the farm photography field but a man who already rates with 
the best is Chester Peterson, Jr. of Lindborg, Kan. who took 
the pictures for a TOP OP story, "Oversee Your Farming from the 
Air." We thought so much of one of them that we gave it a 
full spread. Chet is currently taking as many of our Farm Journal 
covers as anyone. Anyone who has run a combine or a windrow^r 
around and around a big field all day will appreciate a covef that 
could have been entitled "The" Last Swath. " \ 

Thankfully, the current trend in photography is toward 
honesty and candidness and away from the old, carefully posed 
photo, which was an outgrowth of slow film, slow lenses and 
slow-witted photographers. But there's still a place for the 
staged photo if you let the reader know it was staged to 
dramatize thd point of the story. 

A couple of years ago, the USDA decided to test its de- 
fenses against Foot and Mouth Disease, which decimates beef ■ 
herds in Europe T^.ut which we've managed to erradicate each time 
it has shown up in North America. We asked them if we could 
take pictures of the operation so our readers- would know just 
how the, quarantine and slaughter program would work if we ever 
have an outbreak. The pictures we ran with "Foot and Mouth 
Alert" captures the excitement of the "break" 20 years ago in 
Mexico. ^ 

Several .years ago we wanted to encourage farm people to^ 
get more vocational schools in their area so their children 
could be trained for local jobs other than farming. To /iramatize 
the loss of rural kids to the cities, we had an actual graduat- . 
ing. class pose for a picture. The larger group were the ^ 
graduates planning to leave the area, while those in the two 
smaller groups were staying or were uncertain* The title: 
"Is This The Story of Your Young People?" 




o 
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fi n artist's rendering of livestock may b3 more sp«tif Ic antJ^ccjjrate-than photographs, in illustrating the ideal ibody conformation and 
type. Here thfl artist chose scratchboard to-dramatize silhouette and shadowing. - { ' ■ 
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This flow chart shows readers how' quickly a diseate like hog cholera can spread when they fail to report an outbreak. Diseased animal, were 
handled by public stockyards, spreading the infection to dozens more, ., 





I a provocative headline, Irightening photos and artwork combine to give impact to what is usually a dull subject: rural zoning. 
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Using Photos With Art 

For the past several years, we've been making a conscious 
effort to get more close-ups of people in our magazines. We 
felt that the preponderence of f.arm photos showed a combine, a 
line of dairy cows, a field of corn or a hay bunk with a 
farmer in the picture but too far from the camera to see what 
he looked like. I've already quoted excerpts from' 'the story 
"What I've Learned About Boys." We illustrated it with close- 
ups of the boys. When we investigated the egg marketing 
system in New York, we focused close-up on "The Man Who Sets 
Your Egg Prices." 

Sometimes the way you use a photo can turn ordinary 
pictures. ^ When feed companies first 

began "integrating" the laying flock, bus'iness - and^'h I' 
mean financing the houses and feed, supplying the chicks . and 
processing the eggs-we tied photos of these different steps 
into "Egg Business in a Package." And when farmers began " 
using their silos to store high-moisture grain, we took 
individual color photos of all the different types of high- . 
moisture feed and displayed them in three silos under the 
heading "A Dozen New Feeds From Your Silo." On several 
occasions, we've shown the actual amount of feed a single 
animal eats, during a year or the amount of milk a top cow 
can produce 

You can sometimes get dramatic results when you take a 
regular photo and have engravers make a line etching from it 
instead of. a half-tone. The process gave us dramatic 
illustration for "The Mastitis Crackdown Is here," which 
shows a farmer dumping his milk in the barn gutter because 
his leucocyte count had climbed too high. 



When To Call An Artist 

Even if you could get photographs for every article you 
might, want to run, you and your readers might soon/tire of 
the steady diet. So we try to carry a /variety of other 
illustrations- - line drawings, charts cartoons . Besides, 
you are constantly running into situations where photographs 
just aren't a possibility. Farming is highly seasonal, and 
if you don't have a photographer there to catch a weed control 
experiment this spring, you're out of luck. Some subjects 
just don't lend themselves to photography at any season. 

/ ^ 

Take animal disease stories: How do you illustrate a 
story on calf scours? Show a picture of diseased calves wlien 
the whole point of the story is how to keep them healthy? 
And why show a healthy calf over and over againw We solved 
the problem in one case with a paint ing showing the three 
major types of meat animals, a syringe and bottle of vaccine 
under the title "When Vaccines Don't Work." 
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Our dairy editor did an article on '*Do Animal Fats Cause 
Heart Attacks/' Research studies he cited showed that, while 
blood cholesterol level is often high in heart , at tack victims 
and while animal fats contain high amounts of cholesterol, there 
is almost no evidence proving tha:t cholesterol in the diet is 
automatically, converted to cholesterol in the bloodstream. His 
sources agreed that several other causes of heart attacks are 
far more serious than cholesterol. We illustrated those other 
causes, such as obesity, smoking> lack of exercise and heredity, 
by drawings • 

. ■ After all these years of livestock and meat judging, one 
would think that breeders would have settled on the ideal 
animal. But the . trouble is that the ideal keeps changing, as 
consumers have demanded leaner pork and beef and producers 
have^^^^ d^^ jn^pre efficient animals . So a 

few years ago, we commissioned ah Omaha a Ft 
Andrews to make drawings of the ideal animals. He chose 
scratchboard as his medium to represent typical animals under 
the USDA's new hog grades. We. entitled it "New Grades Zero In 
on Muscling." A year or so later the USDA commissioned the 
same artist to illustrate its new beef grades in color, which 
we printed as "You Can Pick Quality Grades on the Hoof." 

We make frequent use of maps, particularly in TOP OP where 
we are averaging at leas t a story per issue on foreign agri- 
culture. One that appeared, in our first issue , illustrated 
"AUSTRALIA- -This Country Scares Me," We used a map to explain 
that sheep gasing inSident in Utah "How the Sheep Died in Skull - 
Valley." But probably the most colorful map we've carried 
illustrated "Shake-Up in Land Prices." It was a montage of 15 
color pictures of farming activities representative of that many 
parts of the U. S . 

Charts are the language of business. We used an illustrated 
line graph with an article, "What the Big Beef Build-Up Means ." 

I've always liked flow charts because they tend to get the 
reader involved in figuring out the arrows and other symbols 
of movement. One I. liked' was' a visual representation of a trip 
one of our editors took in an Ohio community several years back 
under" the title "Is This Happening AlongiYour Road?" And when 
Georgia had a serious hog cholera break several years back, 
local health records were good enough that we could reconstruct 
on a chart exactly where the cholera originated and how it 
spread, in answering our question title: -""Why All These Cholera 
Breaks?" 



The Illustrated Title ^ - . 

■ • . ■ • \ • ■ 

Apparently, none of us completely outgrows the comic strip, 
for the cartoon remains one of the most appealing qf illustrations 
Perhaps it's because people are always the central subjects and 
even cartoons on serious sub j ects remind us that after all we are 
part of th^e- great human ' comedy . 



I'm sure that small spot cartoons add to the readership 
for articles like ''Noon, the Golden Hour'' or "The Dog Hunters." 
We turn Ada the Ayrshire, our only regular cartoon, out ;0f her 
box stall occasionally to frolic across. a spread, under a title 
such as "Horrors--A Parlor Full of Adas." 

With serious policy stories like "They ' re Blaming Farmers 
for Starvation," we sometimes buy second use of a syndicated 
cartoon. Or we have our own cartoon to illustrate a story such 
as "Wake Up or Be Walled Out." "IVhat's the Best Deal on Money,' 
would have been a grey, formidable piece without a colorful 
cartoon. It tells how to shop for the highest interest rate 
on savings . ■ 

Always, art is at its best when it illustrates and is 
.clpse^^^^ . One excellent example used 

three different photos arrahgWd- td stock, 
and show how enriched "Center-cut Silage" can be made by 
cutting off and discarding the tops of the stalks, then 
following with the field chopper set so high that you get 
only that section of the stalks containing the ears." 



One final example certainly wasn't the best-read story 
we've ever run. But it dealt with zoning- - a subject that was 
as important to farmers as they were indifferent to it. We 
had carried two or three major articles on it previously , and 
were rewarded with a deafening silence. So this time around 
we decided to go all out with the illustration. 

We settled oh three of the worst things that can happen 
to a community as a result of having no zoning: a car junk- 
yard, a road house, and a highway cluttered with a jungle of 
roadside signs. With the help of two or three picture agencies 
we ran down the best, or-perhaps I should say, the wbrst photos 
of the three we could find. Then we tied the three together 
with a huge ink blot and carried it all under the title "Want 
One of These Blotting Your >>rm?" 

We were rewarded with reprint requests from all over the 
country, which taught me this lesson: If the subject really 
matters to your readers, you, the editor, are the only reason 
why it will not be readi 




